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stom Moor Isles. 
A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Avraor or ‘THe First Vioutn,’ ‘HEALEY, ‘ Prospation, ‘Kita Aanp Kin,’ 
‘THE WELLFIELDS,’ ETC. 





PART VY. 


Cuarter I. 


INES WRITES. 


oer past the coasts of New Jersey, and Delaware, and 

Maryland, at last we steamed, first into, and then up 
Chesapeake Bay, and past the world-known spots whose names 
even yet have power to thrill, and will retain that power for 
countless generations, past Fortress Munroe, and Fort Mac Henry, 
all day long, till it grew dark; and as we went sailing by the 
smiling shore of Anne Arundel County, or as a native Balti- 
morean on board persisted to our great bewilderment in calling 
it “ Annie "Randle County,” it was deep twilight, and before we 
landed, there was nothing to be seen but multitudes of shimmer- 
ing lights, rising higher and higher in lines and tiers and 
terraces of the beautiful city; and against the clear dark 
sky, masses of buildings—some of those near at hand which 
loomed upon us like giant towers rising high into the heavens, 
out of the very water itself, we afterwards discovered to be 
nothing more romantic than “ grain-elevators.” But before us in 
the distance these buildings represented the streets, the ware- 
houses, the churches and the monuments of the capital of 
“ Maryland, my Maryland!” 

How strange it all was, after the voyage! It seemed to me 
as if that had been the reality, and this were a dream—this 
sudden bustle; this proximity to firm ground; the hurrying 
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crowds; the shining, grinning negro faces; the cries, the calls, 
the hubbub, It was after eight o’clock at night, and as we stood 
on deck, waiting for, we hardly knew what, and silent, in the 
midst of the tumult, Elisabeth suddenly said : 

“Father! Ines! A thought has just struck me. If that 
unhappy man is singing anywhere to-night, he won’t be here to 
meet us. He cannot, you know. And of course he will be 
singing somewhere. Did you ever know such a miserable idea? 
We shall just have to look out for ourselves.” 

“T never thought of that!” said I, blankly. 

“Nor I, until this very moment. Look! Here’s the tug, I 
expect—tender, or whatever it is, coming for us. If he is 
coming, he will be on it. Stand here. We can see each person 
who passes.” 

I did not speak, but with my heart beating violently, I did as 
I was bidden—stood still, and looked, till at last I saw a face 
which I felt as if I knew, and yet did not know. I must have 
seen that face before, and yet, it was so strangely altered. I was 
puzzled. Then I saw that Elisabeth made a quick step forward. 

“Mr. Holgate! Here we are. Has he sent you to meet us?” 

Mr. Holgate! My agitation ceased. I did not know whether 
I was most relieved or most disappointed. I remembered now, 
all about him. It was our host at Moor Isles, of whose fortunes 
and misfortunes Elisabeth had one day, during our voyage, given 
me a long account, to which I had not paid as much attention as 
I ought to have done. But I had dimly gathered that for some 
reason or other he was out here with Felix as his secretary and 
“help.” He stepped forward now, lifting his hat and smiling 
at us. 

“Yes, Mrs. Reichardt. He is singing to-night at the Academy 
of Music. The concert began at eight, and so he could not come 
to meet you. He was awfully disappointed, but he sent me, and 
I hope you'll let me do anything I can for you.” 

“ We shall be only too thankful” said she, with the tact and 
kindness which never failed her. She rightly divined that the 
young man, though he put a good face on the matter, felt himself 
to be no efficient substitute, except as a mere assistant in getting 
our things together, for the person whom we all wanted to see; 
and she had time, even in the midst of her disappointment, to do 
and say all kinds of pleasant things, calculated to make him 
imagine that his presence and assistance were quite invaluable 
tous, Felix often told her that she made fools of people in this 
way, but I have always thought it exceedingly pleasant to be 
thus made a fool of, And at her cordial words, Brian Holgate 
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brightened up wonderfully, found our things for us, and I heard 
him telling Elisabeth that Felix had taken rooms for us at the 
St. James’ Hotel, where he himself was staying, and that he was 
coming to us the instant the concert was over, and he hoped we 
should not all be fast asleep by the time he got in. 

It seemed a long and tedious business before we and our 
belongings at length were bestowed in the shelter of an un- 
commonly comfortable hotel. Felix had engaged a private 
sitting room for us— he said he did not want his first meeting 
with you to take place in the reception room,” said Brian Holgate, 
laughing. And after he had done all he could for us, he went 
away, saying he would go to the Academy of Music, see Felix in 
the interval, and report our safe arrival. 

“Give him our love,” said Elisabeth, “and tell him to hurry 
up. We are very tired.” 

He departed. We went downstairs and supped, with a feeling 
of disappointment at our hearts, in spite of the charm of novelty 
over everything—in spite of the array of delightful little dishes 
and plates and saucers which collected around each of us, more 
Americano. 

We supped, and returned to our sitting-room. The lamps in 
the street were lighted; the night was mild and balmy; a 
delicious air came in at the window. I went towards it. I 
hardly heard, or rather hardly heeded, Elisabeth’s sigh of fatigue, 
as she said, 

“Well, ’m going to see what Bolton is doing—if she has got 
under weigh with her unpacking. Ten o’clock—half-past ten, 
I declare. Surely, he can’t be much longer.” 

I had gone to the window, and, kneeling down before it, I 
gazed out upon the street. The sky and the great luminous 
stars, so huge and so near-looking, were above. Below, the 
cobble-stoned street, the rattling tramcars jingling along, white 
people strolling, coloured ones strutting about in the night air. 
A coloured waiter had brought a lamp, and set it on the centre 
table, and in his plaintive voice had warned us against lifting the 
mosquito-net that hung before the window; but, heedless of the 
precaution, I moved it a little to one side, and leaned out, and 
thought and wondered. 

It seemed as if I had been but a short time there, when on an 
instant I became conscious of the presence of some one behind 
me. I had heard no sound—there was too much noise from the 
street below. I do not know how or why I became aware of this 
presence, for I did not even know that I was alone. Instinctively 
I remained where I was, without turning or moving. 
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Then a hand was placed on my shoulder, and the voice of Felix 
‘spoke my name. 

“ Ines—all alone ?” 

I quickly rose to my feet, and looked at him in silence, but saw 
at a glance that the room was empty save for us two. He was 
looking at me with a smile—a kind and welcoming smile, such as 
I had hundreds of times received from him before. Pleasure and 
goodwill were in this smile, and his hand slid from my shoulder 
downwards, till it reached my hand and held it. And as he 
looked, a change came over his face and into his eyes. The 
smile died away. Profound gravity succeeded it. He did not 
follow up his first words by any others, but simply looked at me, 
till I at last found my voice, and said softly, 

“Yes; I did not know they had gone out of the room. So 
I am the first to see you, Monsieur Félix, after all.” 

And I looked at him, smiling too; while he still held my hand. 
He made no reply at all for some little time, but at last said, in 
a voice totally different from that in which he had first greeted me, 

“ How you are changed—how you are changed !” 

“Am I? Nobody else has said so. You are not. You look 
just the same as when I last saw you.” 

“T dare say. Two years at my time of life do not make the 
difference that they do at yours.” 

To this I had nothing to reply. But I wished he would loose 
my hand, for it seemed to me as if every finger must betray by 
its pulsating the wild beating of my heart. But he did not loose 
my hand. He stood still, and looked at me, and seemed to have 
forgotten that there could be anything to say. As for me, as 
I stood there, I realised, without putting it into words, that 
whatever might have been the ostensible object of my journey 
hither, whatever Lisa and I might have said to ourselves or to 
each other about my seeing Felix, and getting my future course 
settled, and so forth—in this moment—I could not disguise it 
from myself—it was the most overwhelming one of my life— 
I knew that it had been better for my peace of mind never to 
have seen him again—better to have stayed in London, and 
battled down disappointment and monotony—and, if necessary, 
have dismissed Maurice periodically, till his pride or his common 
sense should have disgusted him with the part he was playing. 
This I knew—knew, too, what the feeling had been which, 
slumbering deep down in my heart, and not awakened by proxi- 
mity to Felix, had yet filled me with that horror of even listening 
to Maurice, which had so mortified him, had so surprised both 
Madame Prénat and Elisabeth, by what they thought its ex- 
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aggerated nature. It takes some time to write it all down; it 
took not a minute to possess itself of my mind. The revelation 
was made; henceforth, whatever others might think, I /new. 

And at last I made a little movement, to withdraw my hand 
from his. Then, all at once, he started slightly, gave a half 
laugh, and said, 

“Pray forgive my standing and staring at you in this way. 
As I told you, I find you changed. Come and sit down on 
this ‘lounge,’ as they call it here;” and he led me to a sofa 
which stood near the window, and placed me on it, and then, half 
seating himself on the edge of a table, he said, 

“Tt seems so absurd to keep repeating the same thing. But 
I do really believe you have grown taller. I am sure you were 
not so tall when—that day we went up to London together—do 
you remember ?” 

“Yes. I remember. I have not measured my height since 
then,” I said, smiling. ‘And I hope, as I am so much changed, 
that you find me improved too.” 

At this, the inexplicably grave and surprised, almost puzzled, 
expression disappeared from his face. He laughed. 

“That question is much more like the Ines of my former 
acquaintance than anything that I have yet seen or heard from 
you. Improved—oh, certainly; at least, I think so. By the 
way,” he added, suddenly, and looking keenly at me, “did you 
see my letter to Lisa about your coming here ?” 

“No. I have seen no letters, except the one she wrote me, 
inviting me to come with her.” 

“Oh!” He looked relieved, and at the same time amused. 
“Of course she always knows exactly the right thing to do or 
not todo. And you had a pleasant voyage, I hope?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t quite see the joys of an ocean passage 
in a floating palace, but I think it was a good voyage.” 

“At any rate you have arrived safely. And you are prepared 
to enjoy yourself here?” 

“cc — ” 

I came to a sudden pause. Enjoyment was not exactly what 
had been in my thoughts. Excitement, perhaps, discussion, and 
the making straight of crooked paths. But was that enjoyment? 
And now I know that emotion, agitation, self-repression would 
take a large share in my life over here. But I did not see my 
way to enjoyment—not to enjoyment of a calm and serene kind, 
at any rate. I was saved from the pain of having to give what 
might seem an ungracious answer. The door was opened, and 
Elisabeth was with us. 
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“Ines! You might have told me he was here!” she exclaimed, 
coming forward. Covered with confusion I was silent as 1 
stood up. 


“That is a pretty kind of greeting, after all this time!” said 
Felix, shaking both her hands long and heartily. ‘“ Well, Lisa, 
this is a ‘sicht for sair een.’ I should have known you, at any 
rate, anywhere. As to Ines—I have been trying to make out who 
she is.” 

“Oh, you find her changed,” said Elisabeth, carelessly. “TI 
don’t see that you need be so much surprised at that Do 
you know I began to think you were never coming. They must 
give inordinately long concerts in this country.” 

“Not so very long, but they don’t care for anything that begins 
early. I suppose the white people go to bed some time or other, 
but I don’t think the darkies ever do.” 

“Well,” said she, “I am but a mortal woman. I’ve been 
having some of my things unpacked, with a view to getting into 
bed with the greatest possible speed, as soon as I should have 
seen you. Well, how are you? You look well—you do look 
well, Felix. Your hard work has done you no harm, at any rate. 
And here we all are—together! Can you believe it?” 

“Hardly,” said he, in a tone of satisfaction, as he looked from 
one to the other ofus. “It is almost too good to be true. You 
are true to your resolution, Lisa—you do not change.” 

“Of course not. Did I not always tell you I never meant to 
grow old? Then you found no one here but Ines?” 

“Not asoul. Where is your father?” 

“Gone to bed, poor dear. He could not keep awake any 
longer. It would have been an iniquity to try to make him sit 
up. He'll see you to-morrow. And I am tired to death. But 
you two—you both look quite fresh. Yet Ines must be as tired 
as I am.” 


“T am not tired,” said I, and, indeed, I had never felt fatigue 
further away from me. 

We all sat down then, despite Elisabeth’s weariness—she and 
I side by side upon the sofa, and Felix opposite to us in a chair. 
I left them to do the talking. I had nothing to say. Elisabeth 
had a thousand questions to ask. How long was he in Baltimore? 
To that he replied that he was not singing there any more just at 
present. His manager said that not half the people had yet 
returned from the sea and mountain resorts, to which they fled 
from the summer heats. Winter—the depth of winter—was the 
proper social season in this city. He was not sorry for this. He 
had declined to make any engagements at all for the next fort- 
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night. He would go with us wherever we liked. It was still 
hot, but he was so pleased with this semi-southern town, and with 
the people he had met in and about it, that he was loath to leave 
the neighbourhood. 

“But the question of pelf?” began Elisabeth, 

“Pelf be hanged! I have been studying that question ever 
since I came here; yes, Ines, I have, in spite of your look when 
Isay so. Now you are here, all of you, let us forget filthy lucre 
for a time, and go in for enjoying ourselves.” 

“And Brian Holgate?” said she. 

Felix smiled. 

“ Brian Holgate has been quite a success,” said he ; “at any rate, 
so far as I am concerned. I mean, I made a good bargain, what- 
ever he did. No man ever had a more devoted retainer than 
I have found in him. He is almost painfully conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties, and he has such tact and feeling, you 
know; it is quite wonderful. His friend Alice said I should not 
repent bringing him, and she was right. But there’s something 
about the lad’s manner which is not quite satisfactory to me after 
all—a sort of smouldering look in his eyes sometimes, and a 
mechanical way of going about his business. What nonsense, 
is it not, Ines?” he finished, suddenly turning, and speaking 
quickly to me. 

“Tt is very interesting,” said 1, with a deep sigh. “Iam glad 
he is grateful.” 

“ Will he be with us?” asked Elisabeth. 

“ Not all the time. He has some friends of his own, But you 
won't object to his coming now and then, will you?” 

“Felix, no! Only where are we going? We haven’t heard 
that yet.” 

“Well, I have made a plan. I don’t know how you will like it. 
Instead of rushing you round to all sorts of show places, I thought 
it would be pleasant to go off quietly somewhere and stay. It will 
be lovely now at Front Royal, in Virginia. Some people whom 
I know, and like very much, live down there. They would put us 
all up, if we would go, but we won’t tax their hospitality to that 
extent. There’s a very fair inn, of an old-fashioned kind, not far 
away from their place. Not so fine, perhaps, as one at Saratoga, 
or Newport, or Narraganset, but much more interesting. The 
country is splendid, and the autumn will bs delicious. Shall we 
go, say, the day after to-morrow, when you have looked about 
here a little, and be as idle as we please down there?” 

“What do you say, Ines?” she asked kindly, laying her hand 
on mine. 
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“T think it would be delightful,” I replied, earnestly and 
honestly. 

“Just lovely,” Felix amended my words. “Very well. Sot! 
And meantime you must go to bed, and awake rested and refreshed. 
To-morrow I will show you what there is to be seen in this city, 
and the day after we'll be off.” 

He rose, and so did we. 

“Do you mean,” asked Elisabeth, suddenly, “that there was 
no one to listen to your singing to-night?” 

“No, I don’t mean that. There were plenty of people—most 
excitable and appreciative people, but—oh, I shall be glad to get 
away from it for a time, and I can finish here some day, when 
you are all travelling somewhere else.” 

We separated, and I went to my room, feeling sleep very far 
from me indeed. 

For hours I lay awake, hardly hearing the sounds which arose 
from the street below, through my open window; for, as Felix 
had said, some part of the population did not seem to go to bed at 
all, and on this warm scented night of Indian summer, I think 
there was scarce an hour’s silence throughout the night. But 
I heeded not the disturbance. My thoughts were far otherwise 
occupied. The voyage, and even our arrival, seemed swept clean 
from my mind, All I could think of was, this then is our 
meeting, after two years’ absence! So changed—so changed. 
“How you are changed!” Yes, it was indeed true. I felt it 
sweep across me with an overwhelming sense of conviction. 
I realised it: that was not the same thing as knowing it. Was I 
actually the same being who had taken leave of him (no, of whom 
he had taken leave) that afternoon in Madame Prénat’s drawing- 
room? No. He was just the same, asIsaw. Not a line, not a 
glance, not a tone of his voice had altered; but I—I was pacing 
restlessly up and down my room, but I suddenly stopped, and 
laid my hand over my heart, trying to still its ache; and I said 
to myself, not in so many words, but deep down in my mind, that 
I had grown into a woman, with emotions, with capabilities of 
love and hatred, of pain and passion, so strong that I feared to 
let them fully reveal themselves, even to myself. And now, as 
before, with the woman as with the girl, it was the same thing. 
The man who had been the idol of my childish heart, and the 
hero of my school-girl enthusiasms, was the same man before 
whom my woman’s soul bowed—that so it would be always—he, 
and no other. I felt too that with this developed strength of love 
and worship had come also strength of will. My secret was 
mine, It should remain mine. I would be mistress of myself 
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and of my feelings during this time that we were to be together. 
And after it was all over, and I was back again in London, there 
would always be—Madame Prénat and the Professor. As I came 
to that conclusion, I smiled a little to myself, but the calm 
brought by my resolution remained with me. 


Cuaprter II. 
COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING, 


I pm not forget the letter which I had promised Maurice to 
deliver into Felix’s own hands. But I admit that I delayed 
giving it to him—delayed opening up the conversation to which 
its production must necessarily give rise. I did not feel, during 
the two or three days of our sojourn in Baltimore, that there was 
any reasonable opportunity of bringing it out. Our time was 
filled to overflowing with sight-seeing—driving, sailing down the 
Bay, visiting Annapolis and Mount Vernon, and other amuse- 
ments. I could not persuade myself to intrude my affairs into 
the midst of it all. Elisabeth, I have reason now to think, knew 
very well what my state of mind was. At any rate, she knew of 
my promise to Maurice about the letter, and she gave neither 
word nor sign on the subject. From Baltimore we moved on to 
Washington, and spent a night and nearly two days there; we 
had introductions, and we were busy and engaged the whole time. 

But at last all this was over. We had, by means of train and 
“stage,” got conveyed to the place Felix was so anxious for us ta 
go to, and in a very short time we felt perfectly at home, and as 
if we had been there for months; and the existence of utter 
laziness, of which he had spoken with such enthusiasm, began. 
Very much we all liked it. It was truly delicious, this life of 
basking for hours at a time under the shade of the sunny piazza 
which ran all round the house. As the sun moved, so moved we, 
keeping ourselves in the shade, and as much as possible out of the 
reach of mosquitoes. We talked, and laughed, and read, and had 
a good time of it generally. There we could sit and look forth 
into the dim blue distance towards the south : 


“O magnet south, O glistening, perfumed south,” 


so full of witchery and attraction. A golden mist shimmered 
over all the fertile land; the great blue mountains rose quite 
near to us; and nearer still, wooded hills, with here and there 
the “gaps,” as they called them, which let us see into the 
distance I have spoken of. Quite near was an old house, where 
those friends of Felix’s lived of whom he had spoken to us—- 
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an old house, haunted with memories and associations, tragic, 
comic, pathetic, for those who knew. We were often there, and 
learnt what Virginian hospitality meant. Occasionally, under 
the impression that it was not quite so hot as usual, we summoned 
up energy enough to hire some kind of a rough native carriage or 
“stage,” and team, and under flapping canvas covers drive to 
some place of interest—battlefield or other historic spot—any- 
where within a range of twenty miles. Every inch of this 
ground had been fought for, generally more than once—savagely, 
fiercely, tenaciously fought for—and though we all conceded the 
right to the North in that struggle, I think our fancy and 
imaginations were captives to this South. Certainly our affec- 
tions were engaged by the people we met there; and we revelled 
in the calm and yet novel pleasures of the life we led amongst 
these, to us, strange surroundings. Interviewers did not penetrate 
there ; indeed, as Felix thankfully acknowledged, his battles with 
them were over; the novelty of his appearance had worn off, and 
he would know them no more, until they flocked around him on 
his departure, to ask what he thought of them and their great 
country. We had no interviewers, but we had concerts and 
dancing, and games and amusements in abundance, in the 
“ parlours” of the hotel, greatly assisted therein by sundry dark- 
eyed and fascinating Virginian and Carolinian maidens and young 
matrons, with the mankind belonging to them. An abject, but 
thoroughly happy, race the latter appeared to be. It was all 
new, bright, very sweet and delightful, and I delayed in a 
cowardly manner the giving of the letter till a day came when 
my conscience smote me, and I could put it off no longer—a day, 
in fact, on which I myself received a letter from Maurice, in 
which he told me he had been thinking every day of my promise ; 
that he supposed long ere this his letter was in Mr. Arkwright’s 
hands—perhaps even a reply to it on its way to him. Then 
I felt, with shame and mortification, that I had behaved badly, 
and must at once amend. 

But I lacked the courage, for all my confidence in my own 
strength of will, to go to Felix, and straitly demand an interview 
with him. In fact, his manner, as I interpreted it, had hardly 
been encouraging to such a course. I could no longer complain 
that he treated me as a child; he treated me as a very grown up 
person indeed, with a gravity and a ceremony which irked and 
embarrassed me, and made me very decidedly afraid to attack him 
with this precious piece of “ business” of mine. 


I resorted to my usual counsellor—Elisabeth, and confided the 
state of things to her. 
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“T ought to have given him the letter before,” said I. “I 
must do it to-day. I feel as if I couldn’t wait another hour.” 

“ Well, child, give it to him, then.” 

“But I have more to do than that,” said I, wishing she would 
see how serious a business it was. “I shall have to tell him my 
ideas about Maurice, and hear his.” 

“Yes, certainly.” Elisabeth’s eyes were veiled from my sight, 
her hands trifled with a lace scarf that lay across her knee. The 
slightest possible twitch at the corners of her mouth made me 
wonder what she thought of it all. 

“ Yes, you must settle all that. You mustdoit to-day. If you 
like, I will tell him that you want to speak to him.” 

“Oh, if you would!” I cried, fervently. ‘And if I were only 
sure I should speak sense ! ” 

“Oh, yes. Why not? You have to a certain extent, a ‘level 
head,’ my dear. Did I tell you of that Yankee who was talking to 
me yesterday, and told me of a flighty friend of his who had a 
‘vurry, lovely, level-headed wife,’ who kept him straight very 
often ?” 

“Oh, dear, how absurd!” I said, unable to relish the joke 
properly, in my anxiety. 

We were alone in our sitting room, a spacious, upstairs room, with 
three doors, leading respectively into Elisabeth’s and my bedrooms, 
and into the passage or “ hall,” as they always called it. It was 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and, almost as we finished speaking, 
the door was opened, and Felix himself came in. 

“Qh!” said he, pausing and looking at us. I was standing; 
Elisabeth was seated. I had by now begun to be accustomed, if not 
reconciled to the gravity of his look when it rested upon me. 
I could not help feeling, sometimes, as if it amounted to coldness. 
And on this particular occasion, his eyes fell directly upon me, 
and I felt a chill depression seize me, for it seemed to me as if 
that look were colder than I had ever seen it before. Though I 
had told Elisabeth that I felt as if I could not wait another hour, 
yet I was somewhat dismayed when she, with the prompt and 
cheerful manner of one who is arranging something disagreeable 
to be done by some one else, said briskly, 

“Felix—the very person who is wanted. Ines is anxious for 
a business interview with you. She is the bearer of an important 
document for your perusal, and she wishes your advice thereupon.” 

“A document—an interview? I am quite at your service,” 
said he, very coldly, it seemed to me, and my heart sank lower. 

“Then I'll leave you,” said Elisabeth. “I promised Mrs. van 
Bibber to go to her room about this time. Aw revoir!” 
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She rose; looked at us both with a benevolent smile, waved her 
hand and her lace scarf towards us, and was gone. 

Felix pulled a chair forward for me. “ Well, Ines?” 

“T must get the letter, wait one moment,” said I, retreating 
into my room to search for the document. Alas! it was all too 
easily accessible. I could not keep him waiting. I was back 
again in an instant. 

“What letter is it?” he asked me politely, but not very 
enthusiastically. How bored he was, I felt, by the whole business. 
And how I hated to bore him! Courage, then, and get it over as 
quickly as possible. 

“It is a letter which Maurice Grey, my cousin, gave me for 
you—at least, he said he was going to write to you, and I offered 
to bring it, and deliver it to you. Here it is!” 

I stretched out my hand, and he took the letter very slowly, 
and looked at it without opening it. 

“To deliver it, at your own time, it seems,” he said, with a 
slight smile. 

“T often thought of it, but I was so afraid of teasing you with 
it,” said I, choking down my confusion, and speaking drily and 
steadily. 

“Well,” he said, still not opening it, as he looked at me. 
“Lisa has told me something about this, Ines. I suppose I have 
known something about it for a good while. She says your 
cousin wants you to marry him.” 

“He says so,” was my almost inaudible reply. 

“She says too that you are—averse to doing so.” 

“Yes,” I said, and wished I had the courage to look at him and 
say I would rather die than marry Maurice. 

“H’m! And what have you against him?” 

“There is nothing against him. It is only——” | 

“QOniy?” 

“T don’t—love—him.” 

“Oh! And you have told him so?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And he is unreasonable enough to persist ?” 

“Yes. Oh, is it not unreasonable of him?” I cried, looking 
up, excitedly. I met the same alien expression—not inviting to 
confidence; not offering comfort—and a slight smile as well, 
which cut me to the-quick. 

“Very unreasonable, no doubt,” he said, slowly breaking the 
seal of the letter. “But I think you should take into con- 
sideration that such unreasonableness betokens some force of 
character, and power of will, and you should also ask yourself 
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whether your aversion is as rational as it appears to be 
strong.” 

I did not speak. I could never give the real reason of my 
intense aversion to Maurice. I could only say I did not love him. 
He read the letter slowly and carefully, and then, turning to me, 
asked me if I knew its contents. 

“ He told me he should write and ask you to—use your influence 
for him.” 

“Tn this he tells me exactly the state of his affairs, and that he 
has his grandfather’s consent, if he can get yours. It is the letter 
of a man of mind and character.” 

“Yes; he has mind and character.” 

“And don’t you like mind and character ?” 

“Very much. I do not care for Maurice.” 

“Yet I think you ought to consider it seriously.” 

“T have considered it till I hate the name of it. Do you mean 
that you would be pleased if I married him?” 

“T think you would have an unusually good prospect of happi- 
ness. There is nothing trivial or light about this letter. He 
writes from a firm purpose. I have never heard anything but 
good—very great good—of him. And it would unite you to your 
own people in the most satisfactory manner.” 

All this in the same grave, judicial, and impartial tones as he 
tapped the letter on the table now and then, and, having finished, 
looked at me, but not in a way that encouraged me to approach 
any nearer. 

All at once a wildly reckless feeling came over me. I felt as if 
it did not matter in the least what became of me. After all, who 
and what was I, that I should look for happiness as for a right? 
My happiness consisted in the love and approval of Felix and of 
Elisabeth. It was not that I did not prize the goodwill of others, 
but no goodwill of others could make up for the loss of theirs. 
If Felix, in the face of my strongly-expressed aversion, could 
still urge me to consider this marriage well before refusing it— 
could persist in bidding me do so—had not one word to say as to 
any wish of his own in the matter—no sign to give whether he 
eared anything about it or not—what did it matter what I 
thought? He approved. After all, it was not only I who had 
changed in these two years; he had become a stranger to me—he 
made a stranger of me. I did not feel angry or offended with 
him. I felt my heart aching over it all, grieving, expostulating 
with fate—not with him. His attitude in the matter shook my 
strong resolution to act independently. As I stood there I felt 

my will waver somewhat. 
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“And do you think I ought to be united to my own people?” 
I asked, feeling that if the Greys were my own people, and he 
and Elisabeth were not, then that the world was out of joint, and 
I had no clue whatever by which to guide my steps. 

“Yes,” said he, slowly. “I think a great deal ought to be 
sacrificed to cement that kind of union. I think it is hard on 
Mr. Grey for you to continuously hold aloof from him.” 

(Just what Elisabeth had said.) 

“But surely I could do a great deal that Mr. Grey wishes 
without marrying Maurice?” 

“Picture to yourself whether you would have a very comfort- 
able time trying to please Mr. Grey, and not married to Maurice.” 

“And you would approve of it, and agree to it, if I were to 
marry him?” 

Very slowly indeed he answered, and to each word my heart 
seemed to give an answering throb. 

“Tt would be impossible for me to disapprove.” 

“Then,” said I, without pausing an instant, “I had better 
accept him, Anything is less horrible than continual wrangling. 
I will go and do it at once.” 

But I looked at him once again, to ascertain if he really meant 
what he said, and my depression and wretchedness were only 
deepened by the sight of his expression of bored and weary 
indifference. He leaned back in his chair, and threw his head 
back, passing his hand over his eyes, and giving a deep sigh. 
Let it be my part to put an end to the scene as speedily as 
possible. As he did not reply to my last desperate words, I said, 
after a short pause, 

“Will you wait just five minutes? I should like to settle it 
now. Do you mind? I am so sorry to give you so much trouble, 
but if I do it at once it will be done, and I shall not have to 
think so much about it.” 

“T am at your service till you have settled everything to your 
satisfaction.” 

“To my satisfaction!” I ejaculated as I went past him towards 
my own room. He rose as I passed his chair, and suddenly said 
to me, 

“ Tnes!” 

“Yes?” My hand was on the door-handle, and I wanted no 
delay, but I forced myself to turn and listen. There was so long 
a pause that at last I looked again. I saw that his face had 
become quite pale, and he looked at me with an expression which 
I could not understand. 

“T can only tell you what I think is for your good,” said he. 
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“T offer no advice. You are not a child any more. A woman 
must decide this kind of thing for herself. Do not think I wish 
our friendship to be at an end.” 

I did not think that. I had more to say about it at another 
time. But his sudden return to a kindlier tone almost over- 
powered me. I took his hand, said earnestly, “I think that you 
are, as you always have been, kind and generous to me.” 

And giving his hand a little shake I went into my room, sat 
down at the writing-table, and in less than ten minutes rose up 
again. 

During this short space of time I had recovered all my deter- 
mination; my mind had emerged from the tumult into which it 
had for a short time been cast. 1 had had time and strength to 
be—I feel it in my inmost heart—true to myself, to Maurice, and 
to Felix. That which a few moments ago had seemed so hope- 
lessly entangled, had all at once become quite clear and simple. 

I returned to his parlour, and found Felix sitting in the same 
chair he had been in throughout our interview. I walked up to 
him, and held out the letter. 

“That is what I have said to Maurice. Will you please 
read it?” 

He took it reluctantly. ‘“ Why should I read it? If you have 
accepted him, that is all I need to know.” 

“Please, M. Félix, will you read my letter?” 

Then he read it slowly and deliberately, and I stood before 
him waiting in some apprehension for his expression of dis- 
pleasure to return. I did not mind it so much now, though. 
It would soon all be over—the whole hateful business. But all 
my feelings had been, and in some respects still were, strung up 
to the highest pitch of tension, and I can hardly describe what 
I felt when, after he had read it at least twice through, I saw a 
broad smile come over his face—a smile which he tried to hide by 
putting his hand before his mouth. He said nothing for some 
time, but at last looked up at me. The smile was gone—from 
his lips, at any rate—but I could detect no displeasure in his 
expression. 

“ Souvent femme varie,” he remarked. ‘I don’t know whether 
I have read aright. If I have, I think you have played a practical 
joke upon me, which I cannot condemn too strongly. At any rate 
do me the favour to read this letter aloud tome. I want to find 
out whether my ears and my eyesight agree.” 

And he offered it to me. 

“Oh no! Do not ask me to do that.” 

“T don’t ask you. Ibid you. Iam not a revengeful man, but 
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no one likes to be made a complete fool of. I think that what I 
desire you to do is a mild punishment for what you have done. 
Yes, read it, please.” 

Unable to understand him, I took the lettez, and in a small 
voice, and with a far from impressive manner, I read aloud what 
I had written :— 


“ DEAR MAURICE, 


“T have only to-day given your letter to Mr. Arkwright. 
You must pardon the seeming neglect. I have never forgotten 
it, but I had not a suitable opportunity before. He has read it, 
and, as you expected, he has said a great deal for you. He 
would very strongly approve of my being engaged to you. But, 
with his usual kindness, he leaves me quite free to decide finally 
in the matter. I can only tell you what I have told you before. 
I cannot and I will not marry you. It would be to do you a 
wrong, and to make me miserable for life. I know it. Please 
consider this answer as final. I hope we shall always be friends, 
but I think we had better not meet each other for some time to 
come. When we go home, I shall return to Professor Willoughby 
and my work with him. He says I never need be afraid of not 
finding plenty of employment with him or his friends. It is a 
life which will exactly suit me. I cannot do what you wish. 
Do not ask me again. If you should—lI am sorry to seem hard, 
but it is the best—I shall not answer you. 


“Your cousin, 
“Ines Grey.” 


“Ah!” said he, when I had finished. “I was not wandering, 
then, in my mind, after all. But it still appears almost incredible 
to me. I always had an idea that you were a person to be 
depended upon—not so wonderfully changeable as all that. 
What, in heaven’s name, made you veer round from north to 
south, so to speak, in less than ten minutes ?” 

“ When you spoke,” said I, “I felt very unhappy. I thought 
I saw that you would be glad if I would be sensible and make 
things easy for every one; that I was a trouble to you, as I have 
been a trouble to myself, since this began. But when I had sat 
down to write, 1 remembered what I have said in the letter—that 
it would be to do a wrong to him, and to make me a miserable 
woman. And I remembered your own words to me,” I added, 
steadily ; “perhaps you have forgotten them, but I never have. 
‘ Walk straight,’ you said, ‘and you'll come out all right in the 
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end.’ I should not have been walking straight if I had done 
that ; and I should have had to walk crooked all the rest of my 
life too. So I knew all in a moment what was the right thing to 
do, and I did it.” 

I stopped, out of breath from this long harangue, and feeling 
my heart grow lighter every moment. 

“ Very well argued!” said he; and there was less constraint 
in his tones, too. “I will grant you all that. I don’t want you 
to marry the lad to be miserable. But as you have plenty of 
arguments of your own against him, it was but fair that I should 
give you some in his favour. But I see you are not to be moved. 
So, when you get home again, you propose to leave me and set up 
for yourself?” 

“Tf that is how you put it.” 

“That is how I put it, and it seems to me it is the correct way 
too. But I think you have forgotten one or two things. You 
are only just over nineteen—not your own mistress, therefore, for 
nearly two more years. Suppose I forbade you to do any such 
thing ?” 

“You won’t forbid me.” 

“And why not?” 

“ Because you are not a tyrant, and you don’t want me to be 
unhappy.” 

“And you would be unhappy if I said I wished things to go on 
for some time longer, just as they always have done?” 

“That would show you to be more changeable than you 
thought I was. Ten minutes ago, you wished me to marry 
Maurice. How could you, at the same time, wish things to go 
on as they always have done ?” 

“That is certainly one for you. It seems to me that the 
Professor has been teaching you to chop logic, amongst other 
accomplishments. No, I do not wish you to be unhappy, nor do 
I desire to tyrannise over you. But perhaps you will allow mea 
shred or two of authority still, and I say quite seriously that you 
must not make these important plans in such a hurry.” 

“ Ah, M. Félix, it is not in a hurry. I have been thinking 
about it for a long time. I have had to think about it. How 
could I tell you anything when I was strictly forbidden to write 
or even send a message to you?” 

“Child, I do not blame you. I think you have come out of it 
well. There is time enough before us now in which to discuss 
the future. Another time we will speak of it. Meantime, do not 
arrange everything in your own mind on the implicit idea that 
I want to get rid of you as quickly as possible. And give me 
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that letter. I will write to your cousin, and can inclose it in 
mine.” 

“Do you think,” I said, with some embarrassment, “ that he 
would like the idea of your having read it; when I . 

“ When you speak so plainly to him? He must take the risk 
of that. He chose to drag me into the matter; he cannot 
complain if I know all about it.” 

I handed it to him, and took courage to ask— 

“Then, though you would have approved of my accepting him, 
you are not displeased that I have refused him ?” 

“No, Ines, I am not displeased,” he said, slowly, and smiling, 
though he did not look at me. “ But at the same time, I think 
it as well to make sure that that very letter goes to him, and not 
some other. You might change your mind again between now 
and the mail.” 

“Oh, if I could only explain that I have never changed my 
mind! I only got discouraged for a moment, when I said that 
you were so vexed and bothered by the whole business.” 

“T see. Well, we have said enough about this. It is decided 
that you do not marry your cousin Maurice, and that for the 
present you put out of your head all thoughts but those of how 
best to amuse and enjoy yourself. Do you understand ?” 

“T can’t enjoy myself when I feel I have done something that 
you don’t approve of.” 

“Then rest assured that I do approve entirely of what you 
have done,” he said, with much emphasis. And with that, 
he rose. 

“Lisa, I suppose, is safely gossiping with Mrs. van Bibber,” he 
observed, and I was surprised at his accurate memory in the 
matter. “It is now much cooler than it was; suppose you put 
on your hat, and walk with me up the hill, to meet the stage. I 
expect Brian Holgate in this evening, with all my official 
correspondence. Because I must not keep up this idle life 
for ever.” 

Gladly I got my broad flat hat, threw a light shawl over my 
arm, and we set out together. We did not converse very volubly, 
but from something I could not have defined, in his voice, 
manner, expression, everything; I gathered the comforting 
assurance that he did approve of what I had done, and my heart 
was lighter than it had been for many a day. 
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Cuapter III, 


ELISABETH’S MISSION. 


Fe1ix had said to Ines, that he expected Brian Holgate, by the 
mountain stage, and he duly arrived, bearing with him the 
looked-for budget of letters, especially one from Felix’s business 
manager, sketching out a plan of campaign for the coming weeks. 
This worthy—the manager—was anxious for his client to be at 
work again. He saw good money, and plenty of it, thrown away 
in every day of holiday taken by the star whose affairs he was 
managing. But Felix refused, that evening, to do more than 
glance at the correspondence; he promised Brian and himself a 
hard morning’s work on the morrow. After supper—for they 
supped, in old-fashioned style at this old-fashioned Virginian 
hostelry—they sat out in great rocking-chairs, within the almost 
dark piazza, and formed one or two groups. Felix had formally 
introduced the young man to Ines, and took an opportunity of 
saying to her, in an undertone :— 

“Would you mind taking him in hand a bit, Ines? He is 
strange here, just now, and I want to speak to Elisabeth if I can 
manage it.” 

Brian was perfectly amazed to find how easy was conversation 
with this silent, haughty-looking girl, whose presence he had 
been secretly deprecating to himself. He could always get on 
with Felix; he feared not old Mr. Reichardt, and he had a lively 
recollection of Elisabeth’s kindness to him, and a conviction that 
she would not withhold it under these different circumstances. 
But he had instinctively shrunk into his shell before the young 
lady; and at first, when he found they were left alone, his 
impulse had been, to take a solitary stroll in the woods, with his 
pipe. He was, however, enabled easily to answer her first 
question. 

“ And have you been with Mr. Arkwright all the time he has 
been in America? ” 

“Yes. Icame with him.” 

“And you have travelled with him, and gone with him 
everywhere ? ” 

“Yes, everywhere.” 

“Tell me all about it,” she commanded him, in a gentle but decided 
tone. And with that, she leaned back in her chair, and swayed 
herself to and fro with a light touch on the ground of one little 
slippered foot—as every one did there, and, resting one elbow on 

the broad arm, like a shelf, of her rocking-chair, and her cheek on 
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her hand, as he dimly saw in the darkness, she quietly waited for 
him to begin. 

Without more ado, Brian did begin, and told the story from 
beginning to end. It took a long time, but he had an attentive 
auditor, who made few comments, but asked many questions. 

At the other end of the veranda sat Elisabeth, Felix, and 
Mr. Reichardt. 

“Well, Lisa, you haven't asked me how our interview 
went off.” 

“Your interview?” she said, with well-feigned abstraction— 
“Oh, with the child, this afternoon.” 

“T don’t know why you persist in calling her a child. She is 
the most grown-up, and the clearest-headed child it has been my 
fate to meet for a long time.” 

“Fortunate for her. What did you decide?” 

“That she is not to be bothered by the youngster any more.” 

“T fancy she had decided that, some time ago.” 

“Well, she was quite right. We got it settled. She wrote a 
letter to him, which I am to inclose, with one from myself 
to-morrow. 

“Oh.” 

“ You don’t seem to take any interest in it.” 

“Oh, yes! I am glad it is all settled. I shall always be 
interested in Ines. But I’m mourning over your short memory. 
It was you who scoffed at all my ideas. It was you who said she 
was a child, and nothing but a child. And now you turn round 
upon me, and reproach me for doing the same thing.” 

“ You forget I have not seen her for two years.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t. Not a bit. And she is just what I always 
thought she would be.” 

“ She is not in the least what I thought she would be.” 

“Candidly speaking, did you ever think much about it ? Butin 
what way does she differ ?” 

“She is so still, and pale, and proud. I suppose the tall white 
lily simile is a hackneyed one, but it is true of her. And she 
has such brains. She has brains in her eyes. She—lI don’t know 
what to say to her sometimes.” 

“Tn such a case it is safest to say nothing. That is what I 
should advise. How much longer do you think of staying here, 
Felix ?” 

“T haven’t thought about it. When I have gone over my 
batch of correspondence to-morrow, with Holgate, I shall know 
better.” 

And the morrow’s business investigation decided him to leave 
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in a few days from that time. The others went southwards to 
see some places of interest, and were to join him later in 
Washington, for some concerts. They did this, and all proceeded 
together further north. 

It was during this time, between the middle of November, and 
the end of the year, that a firm friendship became established 
between Brian Holgate and Elisabeth. As has been related, the 
grudge which she had felt against the young man, on first 
learning Felix’s intention of taking him with him, had all 
melted away, even before the two men had set sail. She was by 
nature, of an even, cheerful temperament, which, while it might 
run into great enthusiasms, seldom sank into depression, and 
never into querulousness. But a sad heart or story always 
brought out her deepest feelings of sympathy, and her strongest 
desire for helpfulness. At this time, too, as Elisabeth very 
plainly saw, with a quiet smile to herself, Brian was not likely 
to get very much attention from, at any rate, two other members 
of the party. She thought he looked lonesome and sad, and 
proceeded to see if she could not improve matters for him. It 
was not very long before she was in his confidence, as she usually 
was in that of any one, when she wished it. She found what she 
had thought, that Brian’s feelings were in anything but a soothed 
or healed or healthy state. He had got away from the conditions 
which had so crushed him, he had, as it were, found breathing 
space—a place in which to pause and look round him, but that 
was all, He thought Felix had behaved with incredible kindness 
to him, for he had a great idea that he was a troublesome and 
depressing person with his woes and misfortunes. And he 
adored his employer for his kindness—kindness which came so 
easily to Felix Arkwright—sweet-tempered and successful—that 
it would have been far more troublesome to him to be unkind, 
or to find fault, even where everything was not absolute perfec- 
tion. It was far easier to Felix to say, ‘poor beggar!’ and make 
allowances, than to be carping and dissatisfied. The kindness was 
easy enough, and in its way, delicate enough. It had consisted in 
treating Brian on terms of absolute equality, but with the 
somewhat protecting attitude of an older man towards a younger 
one for whom he has a liking. With Brian it had been from the 
first a matter of honour to do all he could to help Felix, and as he 
had naturally any amount of tact and ability, he quickly succeeded 
in his endeayour. Indeed, there was little need to fear rocks 
ahead in a progress like that of so popular and great an artist. 
The chief difficulty which ever confronted man was that of 
choosing amongst several offers, all equally good. This, with 
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some skill and finesse in the art of keeping off bores, beggars and 
“cranks” (a word whose value they both soon learnt to appreciate), 
and sundry too-ardent specimens of appreciation of the opposite 
sex—without introductions, formed the main part of Brian’s duties, 
and he soon became a past-master in the performance of them. 

By way of reward, if reward were needed, he had the entrée into 
most of the society which Felix himself frequented. He had 
unusual opportunities for studying men, women and things in 
this new world, and, in a certain way, he had made great use of 
it all. He was as adaptive and receptive as a clever, observant 
woman, and in a very short time he had quietly taken on a polish 
which differentiated him considerably from the Brian Holgate who 
had set out more than a year ago. Felix was willing to give him 
any number of hints as regarded his singing, and, taking a 
genuine interest in him, put it to him whether he had not better, 
now the chance was open, embrace a professional career, offering, 
at the same time, to use all his influence to forward him. He 
thought it would open up a new life to the lad after his misfor- 
tunes, and he anticipated success for him, though he told him, 
with kindly candour, that he could not hope ever to reach quite 
the first rank among artists—he had been an amateur too long— 
he had not young enough entered the thorny path of probation 
which leads to success. And he could not quite understand why 
Brian, though overwhelmed with gratitude at the offer, would not 
accept it, simply saying, when pressed for an explanation— 

“My spirit seems to have gone.” 

His grief, his disaster, had gone deeper with him than Felix, 
busy as he was with his own concerns, understood. Brian felt as 
if he should never uplift his voice in song any more. He had his 
violin with him, but it lay in its case at the bottom of his truank— 
neglected. Would it ever speak for him again—sing for him, 
whisper for him, sigh for him, as in former days it had so often 
done? Perhaps some time, but not now. It made him tremble 
to think of touching it. But he could not tell this to Felix. He 
could not explain the complex emotions which combined together 
to make it a sheer impossibility for him to think of coming 
forward—the wounded animal instinct, which makes for cover 
and solitude. And so, with all his admiration for Felix, and 
with all Felix’s kindly feelings for him, they remained apart. 
The man of twerity-five, inexperienced in the world as he was, 
had passed through a furnace which had never so much as 
scorched the skin of the other; body and soul he had passed 
through it, and was inwardly seared and scarred almost beyond 
recognition. 
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_As the year went by he gained calmness and a kind of strength 
—the strength to endure the loss of joy and hope without showing 
it. But it was not till Elisabeth Reichardt appeared upon the 
scene that he began to feel the warmth of the red glow of sym- 
pathy. Then it was that he first felt the ice and snow thawing, 
which, in spite of his outward composure, had hitherto bound his 
heart fast and firm to the rock of its woe. She soon found out 
how to make him take to her. He was full of gratitude to her. 
He told her his whole story—the history of his childhood and boy- 
hood and young manhood—as in a mirror she saw it all; and up 
to the time of his meeting Lucy Barraclough, shortly after she 
had left school, and come to keep her father’s house. It was a 
pleasant story enough, despite the absurdity of the treatment 
to which he had been subjected by his over-ignorant parents, on 
which treatment he touched lightly, with an indulgent smile. 
There had been all the homely joys and pleasures; friends and 
acquaintances; his friends and playmates, Alice and Andrew, at 
the farm, and their growing up together, faithful comrades. And 
there was his deep love for his old home, of which he told her 
a great deal. He seemed better able to dwell on that than on 
some other things. 

“Tt was bonny,” he said, one day. ‘‘ This country, wherever 
I go, looks so weary and large, and burnt up, in comparison with 
that place. Their big rivers are grand, and their big lakes are 
like seas, and their big prairies are like deserts, but there’s no 
spot in all America, that I’ve seen, fine and grand though it be, 
that could ever seem as bonny to me as that lane leading past 
my house towards Thornton; and there’s none of their Rocky 
Mountains to equal that view of Ravenside from the lane between 
the fields a little further on. Eh!” he added, in Lancashire 
parlance ; “eh, but it was fine, Mrs. Reichardt, that long cuvling 
swell, and the great square head of it, looking up to the north- 
east as grim, I used to think, as the north-east itself. All 
colours, I’ve seen it, from pale silver-gray, more like a mist 
against the sky, than a mountain on the earth, up to a blue 
that was black, and a blackness that was like ink. I used to feel 
as if it was mine—my very own—and so, in a way, it was. But 
I shall never feel that again. It’s the land of witchcraft. I was 
bewitched—bewitched away from it all—into exile.” 

She tried hard to make him take another view of the case—to 
feel it possible that some time he might return, and make it all 
good, and be a dweller in his own land once more. And she 
threw out the most subile, filmy, and delicate kind of hints about 
Alice—feelers so fine that they were scarce perceptible, save by 
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the frequency of their appearance. That was all in vain. He 
shook his head, and spoke of Alice in a way which caused 
Elisabeth to cease her hints, lest she should give him an inkling 
of the girl’s feelings for him, for it was quite obvious that he had 
none for her, save of the purest friendship and esteem. And 
though she succeeded in making him both feel and look brighter 
on the present, and in the view he took of his immediate 
surroundings, yet she never succeeded in shaking his firm con- 
viction that the past was the past, dead and buried, never to be 
connected, by even the slightest link, with the future; that the 
“exile,” as he called it, was final, and his life, to use his own 
expression, “ broken in two.” She did not combat this view too 
strongly. Elisabeth knew that there are natures and natures, 
and she began to understand somewhat more correctly what 
Brian’s nature was, and she dared not contradict him when he 
told her, as he did frequently, that there are lives which are 
spoilt, though not extinguished, by circumstances, and that such 
a life was his. And, as he very truly said once, before she had 
ceased to dispute with him on the point, the lives that meet with 
this fate usually meet with it early. That is in the nature of 
things; it comes while there are still loves and hates which can 
be all in all to them. So it had been with him. 

With this state of friendship gradually growing up between 
them, and with many an interlude of pleasure, excitement and 
amusement, they toured about from one place to another. And 
as Brian, thawing under the delicate influence of womanly 
sympathy became more expansive and confidential, Ines Grey, as 
Elisabeth observed, but without uneasiness, became less so. She 
had indeed lost all childishness; with all her pride, there had 
been hitherto a naive simplicity, an outspoken frankness about 
her, which had clearly marked her as still a girl, and a very 
young girl. That was gone. She was quiet, sedate, composed. 
No tremor of voice; no wavering of her glance, nor unruly colour 
on her cheek, betrayed to any outsider that her inner state was 
less tranquil and unmoved than her outer one. She talked less 
to Elisabeth, but never came near her without the same smile of 
perfect trust and confidence in her, which to the elder woman 
was so sweet. The touch of her hand, the sound of her voice; 
the tenderness of her caress, were exactly the same. It was only 
Elisabeth who knew, whatever one other might sometimes 
suspect, that they covered a struggle, a passion, and a resolute 
endurance of what she felt to be a sharp ordeal, which things 
were making of the dainty fragile girl, a strong and gracious 
woman. Her true nature came out in this crisis. The love 
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which had so long, half-unknown to herself, been jin her heart, 
for Felix, was the love that strengthens—strengthens whether 
it be ever returned, and acknowledged, or not, because it was 
based on an utterly unselfish foundation. Sometimes Elisabeth’s 
heart was a little uneasy ; “‘ What,” she asked herself, “ if after all, 
he should let the prize slip, the richest and the greatest that had 
ever been within his grasp? What if her immovable calm should 
deceive him, as it must deceive all but me? and his pride, and 
the recollection of his long authority over her, should deter him 
from risking a refusal? He might never know what he had 
missed, but she—no!” Elisabeth decided within herself, “I will 
never be pessimist enough to give that idea a single thought. It 
will not be so.” 

For she had no clue from him. His propensity just after 
their arrival, to talk to her about Ines, seemed to have died away. 
He was as silent to his old friend, as was the girl herself. But 
she, by nature and by experience versed in hearts and their 
stories, did not resent this. Only to her father-in-law did she 
sometimes breathe a hint of her ideas upon the subject. ‘“ Match- 
maker!” he answered her, smiling. But she knew that he 
would have endorsed her whole course of action in the matter.” 

* * * * * * 

In the middle of December, when it had suddenly turned 
piercingly cold, they found themselves in Philadelphia, where a 
brilliant series of musical entertainments was to take place. The 
Quaker City is great at anniversaries, centenaries, inaugural 
ceremonies, and other functions ; and it was in honour of some 
such prolonged festivities that the performances for which Felix 
was fengaged, were to take place. There were to be concerts, 
both morning and evening ones; and several isolated acts or 
scenes from certain operas, in which he had made his mark—and 
it was likely that these entertainments, together with others in 
the neighbourhood, would keep them in Philadelphia for some 
three weeks. The Quaker City, besides her first-mentioned pro- 
pensity, likes, as well as another, any taste of the good things 
of this world, in the shape of art, beauty, or talent—when 
successful ; and she welcomed the world-famed artist with open 
arms. Despite innumerable offers of hospitality, of the most 
generous description, Felix found himself best suited by put- 
ting up at an hotel, and the rest of the party were in the 
same house. 

One evening almost immediately after their arrival, Elisabeth, 
feeling somewhat tired, had decided to remain at home and let 
her father-in-law chaperon Ines to a great reception, at which 
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Felix was also to be present. For aught she knew, Brian too 
would sooner or later go, for he had received an invitation along 
with the others. 

But while she sat alone, her book hanging idly from her 
hand, he suddenly came into the room, with so strange and 
excited a look in his eyes, so breathless an expression, that she 
was startled, and looked at him in silence for a moment. Then, 
seeing that no ordinary matter must have caused the look— 

“ Brian—what is it?” she asked him, half-rising. 

“Mrs. Reichardt,” he gasped, going up to her, and looking at 
her in the same fixed and startled manner; “I’ve seen her. I’ve 
seen Lucy. She is here—in this house.” 




















“Good ight to the Season, ‘tis over.” 


“Good night to the season, tis over, 
Gay dwellings no longer are gay, 
The courtier, the gambler, the lover, 
Are scattered like swallows away.”—Praed. 


Tue London season in the time of George the Third ended on the 
fourth of June, the good old King’s birthday ; after which date the 
chief roads were enlivened by the carriages and four of the departing 
aristocracy. ‘‘ Horses out,” was the cry on the great north and 
western roads. Postboys and post horses had a busy time of it. 
Crowds used to gather round the old country inns to see the 
great ones of the earth pass by; some of the great nobles used to 
travel in state with their own horses. In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
there is a wonderful account of the way in which the Marquis of 
Abercorn travelled to Scotland in the year 1813. Sir Walter had 
to see the Marquis on business, and met him between Carlisle and 
the village of Longtown. The ladies of the family and the household 
occupied four or five carriages, all drawn by the Marquis’s own horses, 
whilst the Marquis himself brought up the rear on horseback, and 
decorated with the ribbon of the Garter. The major-domo and cook 
had already taken possession of the public-house at Longtown, and 
the ducks and geese that had been dabbling in the village pond were 
ready to make their appearance under numberless disguises; a bill 
of fare flanked the Marquis’s allotted cover, every huckaback towel 
had been pressed to serve as a napkin, and the landlady’s wretched 
crockery had been furbished, and mustered in solemn state on a 
crazy beauffet, which was meant to represent a side-board worthy of 
Lucullus. The Marquis fared better than a traveller at a village inn 
in Ireland, who relates that being promised a chicken for dinner he 
was astounded at the perspiring landlord rushing into the room with 
the pleasing information “Sure the ould cock runs like a greyhound.” 

Many other great nobles used to ride from town to their country 
seats, but not in gartered state. The last Duke of Dorset and his 
brother, Lord George, both famous riders at Bibury races, were often 
to be seen cantering on the green by the side of the great north road 
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on their way to Drayton. Lord George, when Mr. Germaine, was 
the hero of the famous Billesdon Coplow run with the Quorn, for he 
was described by the inspired band who sang the exploits of the 
immortal four who outpaced the field as “ Germaine never seen till 
this day.” He was a stranger to the country. It may interest the 
admirable sporting writer in the Daily Telegraph, who lately wrote 
about this run, that I can tell him the name of the horse Mr. 
Germaine rode; it was “ Melon,” lent him by his great friend Mr. 
Ongley, a crack rider with the Oakley. Melon’s praises have been 
sung by a poet of the hunting-field. 


“Tt must be a leap that you rarely hear tell on 
That could not be compassed by Ongley on Melon.” 


Greater crowds than usual used to assemble at the end of the 
season to see the prettiest sight in London—the departure of 
the mail coaches from the Post Office in Aldersgate Street. It was 
the custom in the olden time for the mail coachmen in their new 
liveries to drive through the streets of the West-end in the afternoon 
of the King’s birthday, the outside of the coaches being filled by their 
families and friends. Then came the start for their distant destina- 
tion at eight o’clock precisely. There were people in the crowd who 
could tell the names of the drivers, and narrate their exploits. There 
was a letter in the Times the other day giving an account of the 
courageous conduct of drivers of the express trains, which are now 
racing through the land. Great courage was also required by the 
coachmen who had to drive their horses at a rattling pace over the 
Derbyshire hills and the wild moors of Yorkshire and Cumberland, 
often in a snow-storm with a biting wind. The ordinary coaches 
were crowded, and happy was the man who secured a box-seat. There 
was an immense attendance at the West-end at the White Horse 
Cellar to see the famous western coaches depart. A young reporter 
in the crowd was struck with the name of the proprietor of the Bath 
coaches, ‘‘ Moses Pickwick,” and gave to it immortality. The minds 
of coachmen were much perturbed when the railways appeared upon 
the scene, and they thought it a most dangerous innovation. “Ifyou 
tumble off a coach,” they said, “why, there you are. If you have a 
railway smash, where are you?” Where, indeed. If you mentioned 
a railway to a coachman he invariably began to use the whip and 
increase the pace. 

When George Stephenson, the inventor of the railway system, was 
about to give evidence before a Parliamentary committee he was 
implored by his friends not to state that the train could accomplish 
more than twenty miles an hour, but under the excitement of cross- 
examination he stated that it might be propelled to the rate of thirty 
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or forty miles, and he was treated as a maniac by the opposing 
counsel. He was tortured when giving evidence. The first lawyers 
in the land were engaged against him. The most foolish questions 
were asked him. One of them, “ What would happen if a cow got on 
the line?” and his well-known answer, “ It would be very awkward 
for the coo.” Stephenson had naturally great difficulty in properly 
setting forth his ideas. Once when staying with Sir Robert Peel a 
discussion took place at dinner between Dean Buckland and 
Stephenson on geology. Stephenson was silenced by the voluble 
ecclesiastic. The next morning the great engineer was walking with 
Sir William Follett, who said, “I think more might have been made of 
your arguments; I should like to hear them again.” Stephenson 
instructed Sir William, who decoyed the confiding Dean into another 
argument on the subject, and fairly demolished him. Stephenson in 
his old age was never tired of telling this story. He was a great 
man who changed the history of the world. The great ones of the 
earth no longer pass by in their grandeur but are actually accused 
by the chairman of a railway company of hiding themselves in third 
class carriages. The chairman seems as much horrified at this 
astounding depravity, as a suburban publican is, when a horrified 
waiter comes from the garden and informs him that two brandies and 
three gins and water have eloped over the pailings. 

The last season has not been a lively one. The dismal weather 
has been the chief topic of conversation. The “fools and idiots of 
society,” so Mr. Charles Greville used to describe them, are accused of 
becoming economical, to the great disgust of dressmakers and florists. 
The wealthy parvenus who entertain the aristocracy seem this year to 
neglect their business. Perhaps they are rather tired of it, and, like 
Mr. Chodd in the play, they begin to think, “If this is what they 
call society, then d—n society.” 

Times are changing rapidly ; even White’s Club, the haunt of the 
upper five hundred, has been threatened with extinction. The 
jeunesse dorée of the present time does not find it fast enough, and 
prefers the charming Pelican Club where it can enjoy the luxury 
of beholding an exhibition of prize-fighting on a Sunday evening. 
Sir Charles Warren’s myrmidons made a raid on this enjoyable club 
at midnight, but as the fight was taking place under Lord Queens- 
berry’s rules no action could be taken by the police. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has been entertaining a numerous assembly of Bishops, 
why could he not have sent two of the most energetic to preach to 
the misguided youths who are perpetrating this enormity. However, 
it must be said that the Bishops would perhaps have little success in 
preaching to the mashers, but they might produce a salutary change 
in the pugilistic mind. 
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There were three exhibitions in London this season, but all marred 
by the weather. The chairman of the Crystal Palace Company made 
a violent attack on the Anglo-Danish one because it was so like 
Cremorne. I read this on a fine day, and immediately paid a visit 
to it. It was even more charming than Cremorne; it was like an 
old country fair and Cremorne combined, there were roundabouts with 
galloping wooden horses on the backs of which elderly gentlemen 
and ladies were disporting themselves, there were water frolics and a 
balloon going up just as it used to do at the old place; as evening 
came the gardens were most brilliantly illuminated, whilst morris 
dancers pranced by lime light at the back of that wonderful statue 
of Prince Albert which an artistic policeman once described as “ ’Is 
Royal "Iness in a heasy hattitude with ’is ’and on his “ip.” 

The whole scene was pleasant ; what made it so entertaining was 
that it had nothing to do with science and art. The exhibition was 
decidedly Anglo and very little Danish. To be sure there were 
Ophelia’s Well in the grounds, and Hamlet’s grave, but who could 
leave the vicinity of tableaux vivants, morris dancing, and galloping 
horses to search for such melancholy spots? The papers announce 
that the Horticultural Gardens are to be destroyed. The con- 
servatory is already pulled down, and there are to be no more High 
Jinks at South Kensington. To destroy such a delightful place of 
amusement seems scandalous, and for what? For an Imperial 
Institute which will probably be a failure. The great majority of 
the London public want an open-air place of amusement in the 
summer evenings, and do not care a twopenny damn (the Duke's 
favourite expletive) for institute, science, and art. 

The Parliamentary season has not been edifying. The scenes in 
the House of Commons are scenes indeed. No wonder the unfor- 
tunate Speaker’s health has suffered. He is evidently a man with an 
anxious temperament; he cannot, like Cornwall, soothe himself with 
the strengthening aid of porter, and nod to Bellamy for fresh 
supplies, he cannot sleep like Manners Sutton, when he is fearful 
that 


“Tanner and Tim in a minute or two 
Some disorderly thing will do.” 


For the first time in history, the disorderly proceedings of members 
are sanctioned by leaders of the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone has had a 
disappointing session. The alliance between the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists has been maintained and strengthened. He hoped 
that the Local Government Bill would disunite them ; then success at 
the bye-elections filled him with the most extravagant hopes. His 
volubility has been amazing. He can hardly dine out without 
making a speech, and has added an additional horror to a garden 
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party in an east wind by croaking over the woes of Ireland from an 
impromptu rostrum. One of these garden parties was held at 
Mr. Holiday’s, an artist, in whose studio was a mosaic reredos 
representing Mr. Dillon, the author of the villanous plan of 
campaign, as one of the disciples, not the favourite disciple, an 
admiring reporter states, but still a disciple. No wonder the 
Grand Old Man who was to speak in the studio, preferred the 
garden. At the present time he is disturbing the minds of gallant 
little Wales by insisting that he will speak at a political meeting at 
Wrexham, where the meeting of Welsh bards takes place. This 
ceremony is attended by people who differ in politics, but like to 
meet on neutral ground. The committee of the Eisteddfod, composed 
of Liberals and Conservatives, have begged the vain old gentleman to 
hold his tongue ; but at present he perseveres, and has given notice 
he is going to wail over the fate of the murdered Mr. Mandeville, 
a gentleman who died of political excitement, as appears from the 
coroner’s inquest. Dr. Barr, a man of well-known skill, declared 
that if Mr. Mandeville had continued in prison he would have been 
alive now. No doubt of it; but just as Mark Antony made use of 
the body of Cesar to dish his enemies, so Mr. Gladstone will repeat : 
“Tf you have tears prepare to shed them now,” over the man who 
was seen, just before his death, driving about at three o’clock in the 
morning encouraging robbery and sedition. 

A gentleman met Lord Chelmsford in St. James’s Street and 
addressed him, “Mr. Birch, I believe.” “Sir,” answered Lord 
Chelmsford, “if you believe that, you will believe anything.” When 
the real season ends the silly season begins, people believe anything 
which appears in print during that interesting period. The wildest 
statements of the wildest Irish Members are received by that very 
wise, self-satisfied gentleman, Mr. John Morley, with “sombre 
acquiescence.” The legends we receive from the Land of Egypt are 
especially marvellous. How many times has that wonderful novelist 
the correspondent from Suakin, killed Osman Digma! About fifty 
times that heroic patriot has bit the dust, yet he comes up smiling. 
I am for making peace with that troublesome personage. The 
correspondent is always harping on a warlike railway to Khartoum. 
I am for a peaceful one with Osman Digma for traffic manager. The 
indefatigable correspondent has now introduced a “ White Pasha” 
who is marching from the South to dethrone the Madhi. The Times 
has just had a leading articl, about the coming man. Who is he? 
Some say he is the heroic Gordon, others Emin Pasha, another 
version is that he is the intrepid traveller Stanley. When I receive 
my Sunday paper I see in large print, “The White Pasha is Edmund 
O’‘Donovan.’” I should not have been more surprised if Lord 
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Sherbrooke had been announced as this mysterious chieftain. The 
last tidings are “ He is known as Abu Digu,’—Father of Beards. 
“His force is of enormous strength, a large number almost without 
clothes probably from the Niam Niam country.” The correspondent 
states that the inhabitants of Khartoum are much alarmed at the 
approach of this terrible army. I should think they were. The 
ladies of Khartoum especially must be in a state of considerable 
excitement at the advance of a force so improperly costumed. Alas! 
the “White Pasha” seems to be a myth. A Berlin letter (they 
don’t believe much at Berlin) ridicules the whole affair and states 
that it is only “ pilgrims’ gossip.” The pilgrims have, it appears, 
been travelling a whole year amongst the sands of the desert, and of 
course their minds are as much exhausted as their bodies. At any 
rate the pilgrims will have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
assisted in playing on the British public a most successful hoax. 

One of the most amusing events of the “silly season” is the 
correspondence in the Daily Telegraph about the momentous question 
“Ts marriage a failure?” The controversy rages. Weak-minded 
gentlemen and strong-minded ladies are pouring out their complaints 
without the slightest idea of the ridiculous exhibition they are making 
of themselves. There seems no end to the discussion. In an East 
Anglian church where the sexes are separated a disturbance took 
place. One of the ladies called out, “It is not amongst us, your 
Reverence.” “Iam glad of it,” was the ungallant reply ; “it will 
be over the sooner.” On this occasion the softer sex are shrieking 
the most. One unabashed lady writes: “ As a disciple of Mrs. Caird, 
and one who has found happiness in a union not sanctioned by the 
Church.” The lady goes on to say she has chosen a partner. She 
is like Pope’s Heloise. 


“Not Casar’s Empress would I deign to prove; 
: f=] p > 
No, make me mistress to the man I love.” 


This marvellous specimen of the higher education of women goes 
on to state that she and her partner object to “unlimited finery and 
babies,” and ends with the astounding information, ‘“‘ We are both 
disciples of Malthus ! ” 

The disciples of Mrs. Mona Caird, whose singular article in the 
Westminster Review has been the cause of all this uproar, seem to 
be in wandering mazes lost, for Mrs. Mona Caird has written a letter 
in which she states her ideas on free love have been misunderstood, 
and promises another article to elucidate her policy. The great 
naturalist novelist, Zola, has been interviewed on this momentous 
question, and his opinion is that not only is marriage a failure, but 
everything else in this worst of all possible worlds is inclining towards 
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rottenness. The successful circulation of his own novels in England 
is certainly a sign that we are not progressing in a heavenly direction. 
There are not in this correspondence any letters from very young 
gentlemen who have married rich elderly widows as to whether 
marriage is a failure. I suppose they act on the same principle as 
the man who having married an ugly heiress on being asked how he 
enjoyed his honeymoon answered, “Honeymoon? My dear friend, 
it was harvest moon for me.” Another curious letter must be 
mentioned, in which the writer, an officer, and it is to be supposed a 
gentleman, mourns over his fate in having been circumvented and 
married by a “garrison hack.” Ungrateful man, does he not 
remember with what lightning rapidity he whirled round the ball-. 
room to the delightful strains of Waldteufel’s “ Sowviens Tot,” with 
the then object of his affections, whom he now designates as a “ hack” 
and reproaches for having blighted his existence? It is to be hoped 
the calumniated lady will reply. When a dog bit Dr. Blomfield, 
the snappish Bishop of London, George the Fourth said, “ Who snapt 
first? I should like to hear the dog’s version of the matter.” So 
the true result of the “ garrison hack’s” plan of campaign ought to 
be unfolded to soothe the minds of people interested in this most 
painful story. 

Good night to the season. The war clouds are hovering over 
Europe—what will the next season bring ? 






















“Will it come with a rose, or a brier, 
Will it come with a blessing, or curse, 

Will its bonnets be lower, or higher, 
Will its morals be better, or worse?” 
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Che Lion among the Slowers. 


—_—-———_ 


Heng, in this garden-nook, alone, 
Lies an old lion of grey stone— 
Once, in the long-gone golden hours, 
A lordly lion, proud in state, 
The guardian of a mansion-gate— 
Now he lies low among the flowers. 


Then, oft he saw the shining doors, 
Heard light feet fali on festal floors, 
Heard music wake its witching din; 
Then danced beneath the torches’ blaze 
The knights and ladies of old days, 
While he watched over all within. 


Now, he lies here; in his old age 
Cast out, rejected, by the rage 
Of time down-beaten, broken, scarred— 
An old grey lion; yet not less 
A lion in his feebleness !— 
One thing is left him still to guard. 


He guards it well, by night and day, 
In those great paws of granite grey, 

In the strong shelter of his breast ; 
No man shall serve him yet with scorn, 
Though an old lion, thus forlorn, 

And all he guards—a robin’s nest! 
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Our Diplomatists. 


[It was lately stated in Parliament that the Foreign Office now 
exchanges about 100,000 telegrams a year with its Ambassadors, Ministers 
and other Envoys abroad]. 


Tne first conclusion to be drawn from the above statement, is 
that the responsibility of our diplomatists has been much 
diminished. We are very far from the time when Sir Robert 
Keith, Ambassador at Vienna (1772-92) complained that he 
never received despatches from the Foreign Office and wished 
that the Government would at least send him a packet of old 
newspapers now and then to give him some air of consequence. 

A diplomatist who is engaged in work of importance is now 
plied with questions and instructions by Foreign Office telegrams 
all day long, and his secretaries are constantly at work preparing 
news and answers for the wire. This is owing partly to the 
development of newspaper enterprise and ‘partly to the gradual 
usurpation by the House of Commons of functions which belong 
to the Executive. The nation is abundantly informed about 
foreign affairs by the newspapers, and the Government is bound 
to ascertain promptly how much of what the press reports is 
true: on the other hand, members of Parliament now arrogate 
to themselves the duty of controlling every step in a diplomatic 
negotiation. There is no Government so harried and bullied 
about foreign affairs as that of Great Britain. The fury of 
party-politics pushes men to treat responsible Cabinet Ministers 
as persons whose honesty and common sense are not to be trusted. 
Speeches are being continually delivered in the House of Commons 
and on public platforms for the express purpose of cautioning 
Foreign Powers that the Government of the day does not possess 
the national confidence and that any arrangements which it 
makes will be set aside after the next general election. 

It follows from this, that our Diplomatic Agents abroad are 
so situated as to render it extremely difficult for them to practise, 
or learn, the arts of diplomacy. Diplomacy is chiefly the art of 
persuading ; and the essential to persuasion is the having a clear 
object in view. But when there is no sequence in our foreign 
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policy ; when our Cabinets * change frequently and one undoes the 
work of another ; when our leading statesmen are undecided about 
Egypt and differ as to the expediency of keeping the Russians 
out of Constantinople; when Mr. Gladstone cries “ Hands off” to 
Austria and flouts Prince Bismarck, while Lord Salisbury steers in 
the wake of the Austro-German Alliance—then our Ambassadors 
and Ministers can only act as interpreters of the instructions 
which they receive from London. So far as they are personally 
concerned, it becomes their business not to commit themselves. 
On one condition only can they venture to take the lead in 
shaping a policy; and that is when they are men having such 
authority at home that their opinions will carry weight with both 
parties ; but this very rarely, if ever, happens in the case of men 
who have run their whole career through the Diplomatic Service. 
The professional Diplomatist is but little known to his own 
countrymen. He makes no speeches and he writes no books. 
Those of his despatches which are published in Blue Books give 
no key to his character and offer little evidence as to his powers 
of observation, for they are written according to official forms: 
while the private despatches in which he supplies confidential 
information are pigeon-holed in Downing Street. Ambassadors 
like Lord Dufferin and Lord Lytton and Ministers like Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff are exceptions in the service. They have 
been appointed out of the regular order of promotion; and have 
not won their celebrity under the Foreign Office. 

Great Britain is the only country, where, as a rule, the highest 
appointments in the Diplomatic Service are conferred on men 
who are not of the first rank.t 

Our great landowners and prominent statesmen do not aspire to 
become ambassadors. A premier peer like the Duke of Norfolk, or 
politicians of the first order like Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain, 
may accept special missions; but it would cause general surprise 
if one of these eminent persons were to be appointed permanent 
Ambassador to one of the principal European Courts. England is 
a very pleasant place to live in for men who have titles, estates, or 
political celebrity earned by their own talents; and this accounts 
in part for the reluctance of our leading men to go abroad ; it 
must also be said that noblemen or political geniuses who fill 

* There have been nine changes of Foreign Ministers in England within 
twenty years. In Germany there have been none; in Russia one; in 
Austria-Hungary three. 

+ The example of France under the Republic does not count. The 
French Government must now take what Ambassadors it can get. Under 


the monarchical régimes the French Ambassadors were always men of 
titles and wealth, who had been or were to become Cabinet Ministers. 
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high positions at home are not considered as model ambassadors 
from the Foreign Office point of view. Such men are too prone 
to send in their resignations when their advice is disregarded. 
Among both the parties in the State, there has always been some 
jealousy of ambassadors ; an affected contempt for their opinions; * 
and a steady determination to keep them short-tethered as mere 
servants of the Home Government. 

Our Diplomatic Service is recruited from among the younger 
sons and connections of the aristocracy. The Attaché rises to a 
3rd Secretaryship, to a 2nd, toa lst; he is sent all over the world; 
learns to be discreet in his utterances; polite—with a trifle of 
punctiliousness in his manners ; and towards his fortieth year, he 
begins to calculate his chances of becoming a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. By that time he has generally come to be out-of-touch 
with the currents of English opinion. When he goes home on 
leave, he finds his countrymen indifferent to foreign affairs which 
he considers of the gravest moment, and violently agitated about 
Home questions which strike him as puerilities. Sometimes the 
conviction must cross him that he is thought a bore. It certainly 
costs him some effort to understand how the balances of public 
morality can be altered from year to year to suit party interests; 
and he is not always able to conceal his astonishment at seeing 
Parliament, Press and Public accept in foreign affairs the 
guidance of men who are either grossly misinformed or wilfully 
blind as to what is going on abroad. 

However, he must possess himself in patience. If he have made 
no powerful enemies at home ; if he have inherited some money, 
or made a good marriage, or had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself as acting Chargé d’Affaires, his promotion to the upper 
ranks of the service is pretty certain. He becomes Secretary of 
Legation, Secretary of Embassy and finally Minister. Perhaps 
before reaching this last point he has to graduate as a Chargé 
d’Affaires or Minister Resident; but this depends to a great 
extent on himself. Although there must of course be some 
favouritism in promotion it is not to be gainsaid that every man 
in the service gets his chance of distinction, whether it be thrown 
purposely in his way or come to him by accident. In fact, the 
much favoured Secretary, whose friends at home arrange that 
he shall be appointed to one pleasant European Court after 


* One of our most able diplomatists was lately trying to kindle the 
attention of one of the foremost members of the House of Commons 
on some development of the Eastern Question. Seeing the statesman 
smother a yawn he broke out laughing :—*“ I don’t believe you in England 
care a d—— about all this.” “Not a d——” was the prompt reply. 
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another, does not always find himself the better for this well- 
meant interference. Unexpected events of importance are con- 
stantly happening in out-of-the-way places; and these fall as 
plums to the quick-witted secretaries who are left “in charge” 
during the temporary absence of their chiefs. 

A glance at the Foreign Office List shows that promotion is 
very fairly distributed by seniority. The men who have moved 
up much faster than others only represent the natural per- 
centage who are exceptionally gifted and have known how to use 
their opportunities; while the men who have been kept back 
must be reckoned as the no less inevitable percentage who have 
been singularly unlucky or who have made mistakes. Mistake is 
here put in the plural, because a single error of judgment does 
not tell against a man in the Diplomatic Service as it does in 
the Army or Navy. A man must commit several blunders before 
the friendly remonstrance from the Foreign Office is turned into 
sharp reproof, and stoppage of promotion. 

Once the diplomatist has become a Minister his mistakes might 
have serious consequences, so he must contrive not to commit 
any: and that is why, as already said, he makes such a free use of 
the telegraph wires. 

In the pre-telegraph days he was often thrown on his own 
resources for weeks together. His despatches were liable to be 
stopped; his “cypher” might be discovered; he had no news- 
paper telegrams to guide him as to the line which public opinion 
in England was taking on such-and-such a question ; and, when he 
had done his best, he might be disavowed—not because he had done 
wrong, but because he had “done the wrong thing” according to 
the Foreign Office ideas, which is quite different. Nowadays a 
Minister cannot be disavowed if he sticks steadily to his wire ; 
and the consciousness of this ought to place him at his ease in 
dealing with the Government to which he is accredited. The 
new system has however caused some loss of prestige to our 
Diplomatists, and there is consequently an exaggerated tendency 
among some British Ministers to compensate for this by ingra- 
tiating themselves overmuch with Foreign Governments. While 
Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, an Englishman living at 
Florence once inadvertently threw some water out of his window 
and drenched the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who happened to be 
passing by. Our. countryman immediately ran downstairs to 
apologise ; but the Grand Duke, wiping off the water, said in a 
whisper : “Don’t tell Palmerston or he will be asking me for an 
indemnity!” The Civis Romanus sum position which was 
claimed in those days by British subjects has now become the 
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appanage of the Germans. It is the German Minister who 
bullies, and his British colleague sings small, being horribly 
afraid to take up the grievance of any British subject, lest he 
should be snubbed by the Government from which he seeks 
redress and be ill-supported by the Foreign Office at home. Let 
a British subject suffer no matter what wrong and there will be 
newspapers and politicians in his own country eager to prove 
that he was in fault and that nothing ought to be done for him. 
The articles and speeches to this effect are carefully collected by 
the Minister in London of the country which has done the 
wrong, and he forwards them to his Government, the which 
regales the British Minister with them when the latter next 
talks about redress. Meanwhile this Minister will have been 
instructed from Downing Street to “ patch up matters somehow.” 
No wonder that he should look upon “patching” as his chief 
expedient; and that he should make great efforts—even at a 
slight compromise of the national dignity sometimes—to stand 
well with the Foreign Governments, lest they should by petty 
annoyances add to the discomforts of his already difficult 
position. 

Again it must be noted that the British Minister in these days 
is often placed at some disadvantage in point of social station and 
wealth with his colleagues from the other great courts. The 
envoys of Russia, Germany, Austria, Spain and Italy are, with 
very few exceptions, men with high-sounding titles and sub- 
stantial fortunes. It has become the custom in these countries 
to pass men of high rank through the Diplomatic Service in order 
that they may qualify for official precedency and decorations 
more quickly than they could do by going through the regular 
military or civil service routine at home, These princes, dukes, 
marquises and counts, with star-spangled coats, have married 
noble wives, who are very strong on the subject of mésalliances 
and form exclusive coteries with the aristocratic ladies of the 
capitals where they are residing. The British Minister may be a 
man of excellent family and his wife an unexceptional gentle- 
woman, as we rate rank in England; but in England half our 
peers and baronets spring from the mercantile class, and our 
noblemen of the highest degree habitually contract alliances of 
the kind which are termed abroad mésalliances. In fact very few 
Englishmen are hoffdhig* in the Austrian, German and Spanish 


* Sixteen quarterings are required to constitute hoffihigkeit, which 
means eight generations of noble marriages. A nobleman derogates if 
he marries a lady, who on her side has less than sixteen quarterings. 
His own title may be of the highest; he will retain his own hoffihigkeit 
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sense: and one of the most common methods of making a British 
Minister feel that he is out of favour is to exclude his wife from 
the select aristocratical gatherings to which the wives of his noble 
colleagues are admitted. This is another reason why a British 
Minister is often so assiduous in making himself persona 
gratissima, 

It was necessary to say all this in order that the difficulties 
with which our Diplomatists have to contend should be properly 
understood. In the case of Ambassadors * who have to deal with 
the Great Powers these difficulties are increased ; and this brings 
the more credit to those of our Diplomatists, who, notwithstanding 
so many drawbacks, know how to represent Great Britain with 
dignity, and manage its foreign affairs with success. 


Our Senior Ambassador by date of appointment is now Sir 
Augustus Paget, who has been at Vienna since 1884, With the 
exception of Sir Henry Barron,f Minister Resident at Stuttgardt, 
Sir Augustus Paget is also the senior member of the Diplomatic 
Service on the Active List, for he became a Foreign Office Clerk 
in 1841, and his first appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary 
dates so far back as thirty years ago. Save during six months 
[1852-3], when he was Acting Consul-General in Egypt, his 
service has been all in European capitals. Minister to Dresden 
in 1858, he was transferred to Copenhagen in 1859, and there 
remained until 1866, having in the meantime carried out all the 
negotiations for the marriage of the Prince of Wales and for the 
candidature of Prince George of Denmark to the throne of Greece. 
In 1866 Sir Augustus Paget was sent to Lisbon and in the 
following year to Italy, where he served first as Minister and then 
as Ambassador f{ until his transfer to Vienna. 





in virtue of it; but his wife will be excluded from the private court balls 
and other receptions to which access can only be obtained by a “ clean 
escutcheon.” 

* The public use the term of “ Ambassador” loosely. People talk of 
the “ United States Ambassador,” the “ Ambassador of Servia,” &. Am- 
bassadors are only accredited by Great Powers to Great Powers. Spain 
has recently been re-admitted to the number. The Republic of the 
United States only accredits and receives Ministers. 

¢ Sir Henry Barron was appointed Attaché in 1840. His is a case of 
exceptionally slow promotion, for it took him forty-three years to become 
a Minister-Resident. ~ 

¢ Ambassador in 1876, when Italy was admitted to the rank of Great 
Power. Sir Augustus Paget was made K.C.B. in 1863 at the Prince of 
Wales’s marriage, a month after having been gazetted C.B. He became a 
G.C.B. in 1883. 
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Sir Augustus Paget looks every inch an Ambassador. Tall, 
square-shouldered and handsome, he has a thoroughly English 
face—the clean-shaved chin and upper lip with the whiskers of 
English faces in the old time. Careful and tasteful in his dress, 
jovial in manner, a capital host, a good talker, a keen sportsman, 
bold rider, and active lawn-tennis player, he is the perfect 
impersonation of the popular English gentleman. 

Count Andrassy once said of him, that he was too honest a man 
to make a good Diplomatist. He is a kind-hearted man, a little 
quick of temper, plain-spoken and not used to dissembling ; but 
he has the shrewdness which comes from long official experience 
and from a fund of native humour. He has no disposition for 
intrigue; but he detects an intrigue, if not in its first stage at 
least in its second; and he plays it with a quiet block as a good 
cricketer does a “twister.” Unendowed with the brilliant 
imagination which invents grand “coups” in diplomacy or 
ingenious expedients, he is a prudent adviser. He is not a hard 
worker and has never bestowed much time on the learning of 
languages (he does not know German although he has been 
married twenty-eight years to a German lady), but he is diligent to 
inform himself: he takes pains in thinking and he never delivers 
an ill-considered opinion, either in writing or speaking. His 
English is excellent. His despatches are written in clear, pointed 
style; and his private letters have the easy flow which runs 
from a well-stored mind. Too good-natured to be an exacting 
chief, Sir Augustus Paget is not hard upon his secretaries ; but he 
is impatient of slovenliness and all the work done in his Chancery 
has to be done with care. In Austrian and Hungarian society he 
is liked and respected by everybody. 

Sir Augustus Paget went to Vienna at a very critical time. 
The Gladstone-Granville Cabinet was in office and the Austrian 
Government was still exceedingly angry at Mr.Gladstone’s splenetie 
outburst against Austria in the Midlothian speeches of 1880. 
The Liberal Leader on becoming Prime Minister had perforce 
apologised to Count Karolyi, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
in London, for his ery of ‘ Hands off,” but from the moment of his 
coming to office he had set himself to reverse the foreign policy 
of the Beaconsfield Administration, which tended towards an 
alliance between Great Britain, Germany Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. In fact that alliance was practically accomplished in 1879, 
and had the Conservative party won a majority at the general 
election of 1880 there is no doubt that Russia and France would 
long ago have been reduced to impotence and Europe have 
become assured of a genuine peace for many years. But Mr. 
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Gladstone, having recklessly attacked Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
while in Opposition, was compelled to invent a new policy of his 
own, and accordingly tried to act in concert with Russia and 
France. The result of this was that England was soon wading 
in a morass of difficulties. We had evacuated Candahar, we had 
surrendered to the Boers in the Transvaal and we had made 
ridiculous concessions to France in Egypt. We had done every- 
thing to repudiate our engagements and yet were entangled in 
troubles. Russia had occupied Merv, was advancing on Herat, 
and was preparing to convert Batoum into amilitary port. There 
was war in the Soudan, the French had entered into a cam- 
paign against China, which was ruinous to our trade, they had 
expelled us from Madagascar, and they were openly stirring up 
strife against us in Egypt. Germany was bent upon doing us 
mischief and was sowing the seeds of colonial quarrels. The 
Vienna Cabinet was working diligently with the Russian and 
German Governments to destroy British influence at Constan- 
tinople. In 1884 the Emperors and Prime Ministers of Austria, 
Germany and Russia met at Skiernevice and formed the Drei- 
Kaiserbund or Triple Imperial League which was manifestly 
directed against English interests.* 

Sir Augustus Paget therefore, when he came to Vienna, was 
confronted by sour visages. Matters were not improved for him 


* It would be taking too low an estimate of England’s power and too 
narrow a view of her interests to say that Mr. Gladstone’s policy was 
radically wrong. But it was never thoroughly carried out. It would 
be absurd to pretend that men like Lurd Hartington, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Selborne, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Granville, or Mr. Gladstone 
himself, would embark on a policy which they believed to be detrimental 
to British honour or interests. If we keep our own ends in view, it 
signifies little whether we work with Germany and Austria or with Russia 
and France. Austria and Germany would not spend a mark or burn a 
cartridge for us unless they saw a profit in doing so, and our alliance 
with them can only be one of mutual profits. But it is most important to 
us that, having made a choice between two policies, we should go 
unswervingly on the path which we have marked out. There was a great 
deal to say for the policy of effecting a durable understanding with 
Russia, and relieving France from the fear of German attacks; but Mr. 
Gladstone knows little of foreign affairs, while Lord Granville is indolent 
and quite deficient in backbone. These statesmen could never persuade 
France and Russia that they were in earnest, and it is certain that they 
were never prepared to go to the extreme lengths which a genuine accord 
with the French and Russians would have rendered necessary. This, 
however, was the reason why they should not have wantonly upset the 
arrangements made by Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone discarded one 
set of friends without making new ones, and just before he left office, in 
1885, England stood in a very perilous state of isolation. 
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personally by the circumstances that Lord Granville, knowing 
him to be a Conservative, had made an attempt to shelve him 
after withdrawing him from Rome. Sir Augustus’s appointment 
to Vienna was grudgingly made, and this detracted from the 
authority which an Ambassador ought to carry with him. The 
Austrian Court and Cabinet, however, were quickly impressed by 
the new Ambassador’s dignity and sound qualities. Sir Augustus 
Paget was just the man to transact business during a period of 
strained international relations. He had not much to say for the 
Gladstone policy (or no policy) which he was instructed to 
expound and which frankly he understood no better than other 
men did; but no man could more sensibly express those opinions 
which do not belong to a particular party but are entertained 
by all high-minded Englishmen. His kindly manners too, which 
are exempt from all fuss or official pomposity, serve to make 
intercourse with him pleasant. An Ambassador who throws 
himself cross-legged into an arm-chair, exposes his business 
without subterfuge, lays no traps in his conversation, makes no 
endeavour to score petty points in argument—an Ambassador 
who is always ready with a joke or an anecdote and whose whole 
bearing is that of a gentleman treating with gentlemen and 
considerate of their feelings, may do wonders in smoothing away 
disputes. When the return of Lord Salisbury to office brought 
England once more to the front in foreign politics, Sir Augustus 
Paget was found to have satisfactorily prepared the way for a 
new understanding between our Government and the Cabinets 
of Vienna and Berlin. Having won the confidence of the 
Austrian Government by his candour and tact in trying times, 
he received a frank welcome when he had to discharge the 
congenial task of negotiating a policy of common Anglo-Austrian 
interests. 

The second on the list of Ambassadors is Sir Edward Malet, 
who was appointed to Berlin in 1884. Mr. Malet,* who was born 
in 1837, entered the Diplomatic Service in 1854; and twenty 
years later had risen to be Secretary of Legation at Athens. It 
did not seem very likely at that time that in ten years more he 
would be Ambassador at Berlin; but in 1870-1, during the siege 
of Paris, Mr. Malet, being ordered to remain at Versailles, while 
Lord Lyons and the rest of the Embassy Staff followed the 
Government of National Defence to Tours and Bordeaux, had a 
chance of ingratiating himself with Prince Bismarck. His rank 
was Second Secretary but he acted as Chargé d’Affaires, and had a 


* His father, Sir Alexander Malet, was in the Diplomatic Service, and 
Minister at Frankfort. 
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great deal more work to do than was ever contemplated at the 
time of his appointment. Much of this work was done under 
Lord Odo Russell (afterwards Lord Ampthill), and when this 
accomplished diplomatist died, Lord Granville decided that he 
could not give him a better successor than the gentleman who 
had found favour with the German Chancellor, and who, besides, 
was then on the point of marrying Lord Ampthill’s niece, the 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford. This last circumstance was 
generally held to have had great weight in determining Sir 
Edward Malet’s rapid promotion. Certain it is that the ap- 
pointment was criticised at the time; as it was not considered 
that Sir Edward had been particularly successful as Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Egypt (1879-83). But on this point Lord 
Granville must have known more than the rest of the world. 
Egypt is the land where it was complained that bricks could not 
be made without straw; and Sir Edward Malet must have found 
it hard to make a policy out of the mass of contradictory in- 
structions sent him. He did his best with the materials to his 
hand, and nobody can do more. 

To win the regard of Prince Bismarck a Diplomatist must be of 
no common mould. The Chancellor once said that he mistrusted 
all Englishmen who spoke French well. He does not apparently 
hold the same bad opinion of the Englishman who speaks German, 
for he thought highly of Lord Ampthill, who spoke German like 
his native tongue. It was said of Lord Ampthill—but this was 
an exaggeration—that he was the only Diplomatist who could 
manage Prince Bismarck. No one would say as much of Sir 
Edward Malet; but neither would anybody assert that Prince 
Bismarck could manage Sir Edward. The secret of the latter’s 
power lies in his impenetrability. A trim thin-faced man, of 
slight build, with dark hair and sparse beard turning grey, he 
might be taken in any public place for a solicitor or doctor in good 
practice. He has not the advantage of a commanding stature 
and figure; and there is nothing striking in his attire; but look 
at him closely, and his intellect becomes revealed in his clear, 
square-cut forehead and the depth of his large eyes. As regards 
the externals of his character, everybody proclaims him a bon 
camarade. When he walks out with one of his secretaries he 
talks with an incessant flow of animal spirits. He is frolicsome 
as a boy and has a langh ringing and cheerful as a spring breeze. 
But in business he is as unapproachable as an octopus. During 
a political conversation he listens for all the world like a lawyer 
hearing a client’s case, and sometimes an amused smile flickers 
over his face. But what he thinks he keeps to himself. He might 
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have a despatch announcing a declaration of war in his pocket 
and nobody who questioned him about the chances of war would 
be any the wiser. 

Prince Bismarck puts the patience of Diplomatists to hard tests, 
for he affects to hold as little direct intercourse with them as 
possible, but refers them to his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, and 
he used to do this even before his son had acquired the title 
of Minister of State which put him on a level with Ambassadors. 
An Ambassador of Lord Dufferin’s calibre would have taken this 
very ill, and perhaps it will be as well that Lord Dufferin and 
Prince Bismarck should never be brought together. There must 
be pliancy in the men with whom Prince Bismarck deals. The 
Ambassadors of Russia and Austria, obsequious by the official 
traditions of their respective countries, have borne unmurmuringly 
with his by no means amiable ways; and Sir Edward Malet has 
seen no reason to show himself more susceptible than they. 
Nevertheless, the round eyes and face of Count Herbert have often 
worn an air of perplexity after interviews with Sir Edward Malet, 
such as is never beheld on them after conversations with Count 
Schouwaloff and Count Szechenyi. “No soundings” must have 
been frequently the report which the disappointed Count had to 
make to his father, and this explains why Sir Edward Malet, 
after all, sees Prince Bismarck much oftener than his brother 
Ambassadors do. The Chancellor is curious to study the sphinx 
whom Count Herbert finds unreadable. 

It must be added that Sir Edward Malet discharges all the 
social functions of his high station to perfection. He entertains 
splendidly, is an ever-welcome guest, gives a generous patronage 
to all the enterprises of the British Colony in Berlin, and has not 
an enemy among people who know him well. 

Sir Robert Morier, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, is a Balliol 
man, who took his degree, with a second class, in 1849, and entered 
the Diplomatic Service in 1853. Before that he had been 
employed in the Educational Department of the Privy Council. 
University men are rare in the Diplomatic Service ; but those who 
have taken high honours especially so. Mr. Morier brought with 
him from Oxford a first-rate capacity for logic, for scholarly writing, 
and for hard work. He intended from the first to make his way 
in the profession, and on his earliest appointment as Attaché to 
Vienna set himself to study German and the politics of Germany, 
Austria and the East with a will. How few members of the Diplo- 
matic Service speak German passably would hardly be believed ; 
so that a man who gave himself up to the study of German 
literature, newspapers and statistics soon proved a valuable 
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acquisition to the Foreign Office. The first twenty-three years of 
Mr. Morier’s service were spent almost entirely on the German 
continent. Attaché at Vienna (while Austria was still a member 
of the Germanic Confederation) and then at Berlin, Secretary of 
Legation at Frankfort, Darmstadt, Stuttgardt and Munich, he 
acquired such a knowledge of German affairs as no other man in 
the service possesses to this day. He was one of the first of our 
Diplomatists who foresaw clearly the part which Prussia was 
going to play in the world; but indeed his method of deducing 
logical consequences from information is so accurate that some of 
his despatches, written twenty years ago, read like prophecies. In 
1875 he wrote a letter to the Times on “Continental Affairs,” 
which, though unsigned, was generally known to have come from 
him, and is still referred to in Diplomatic circles as a model 
of keenness in survey and of precision in argument. 

Sir Robert Morier’s* strength lies in knowledge. He stands 
upon his information as upon a hard pavement which he raps 
with a stick. With considerable vivacity of character, derived 
perhaps from a French ancestry, he darts rapidly to the knot of a 
question, guesses intuitively at the motives for human action; 
and brings the double acumen of an Oxford don and of a German 
savant to bear upon his analyses. The Germans found that he 
knew rather too much about themselves and were piqued to see 
that he was never carried away by enthusiasm for German ideas. 
A professional dispassionateness, Liberal opinions of the old 
Whig type, and a sturdy English patriotism render a man proof 
against the glamour which Teutonic successes and Bismarckian 
Cesarism have exercised over certain English minds. That 
Germans should fall down before Bismarck is only natural: that 
Englishmen should do so is less comprehensible: and possibly 
the fact that Mr. Morier saw clearly through the designs of the 
German Chancellor and perceived how some of them would 
injuriously affect England was the cause of his being removed 
from Germany (in 1875) when Prince Bismarck reached the 
zenith of his power and when Mr. Disraeli resolved to try and 
work in harmony with him. 

Sir Robert Morier was sent as Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
after having spent five years at Lisbon and three at Madrid as 


* K.C.B. in 1882, G.C.B. 1897. 

+ It is often assumed that Mr. Disraeli placed great confidence in 
Prince Bismarck. This is quite a mistake. He deeply distrusted the 
Chancellor until the Berlin Congress, when he frankly said to him :—‘‘I 


wish I had known you better before. How much trouble we should have 
been spared!” 
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Minister. It is said that the Russians have pleased him better 
than the Germans; and this is not surprising. In the highest 
circles of Russian society, where culture prevails, there is much 
more open-mindedness than at Berlin. The Russian delights in 
polite disputations and will discuss any new theory in politics or 
religion with the ardour of a man who feels that he belongs to a 
new country whose future is one of limitless possibilities. The 
German of rank knows that his country has reached its acme of 
development under Bismarck and Moltke, and any argument that 
runs counter to militaryism is in his eyes mere socialism or 
moonshine. It may well be that Panslavists in admitting the 
force of Sir Robert Morier’s arguments (and with what a 
charming good grace a Russian can own that he is open to 
conviction !) have occasionally persuaded that amiable scholar and 
gentleman that they were working on the very same lines as 
English Liberals: unfortunately the Russians, while soaring to 
the most ethereal spiritualism in their theories, have a very 
materialistic way of grubbing over earth and underground in 
their practical politics. 

From St. Petersburg to Constantinople the transition is, thanks 
to the Eastern question, not great; but Sir William White is, 
except in his deep knowledge, very different to Sir Robert Morier. 
Our Ambassador at Constantinople has absolutely no illusions 
about Russia. Even were it not that domestic ties attach him to 
Poland his six years’ sojourn at Warsaw (1857-63) as Consular 
Clerk and Vice-Consul gave him a sufficient insight into Russia’s 
practical application of her humanitarian theories. He was an 
eye-witness of the unworthy misgovernment of Poland which 
preceded the rebellion of 1863, and of the merciless repression 
which followed it. Subsequently he enlarged his observations 
of Russian ways at Belgrade and Bucharest, and now at Con- 
stantinople his experience has become complete. 

Sir William White’s rise in the diplomatic service has been 
most honourable to him, and most creditable to the Conservative 
Government which selected him for special promotion. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. White was thirty-four years old 
before he obtained the humble appointment of Consular Clerk at 
Warsaw. From Warsaw he was sent in 1865 as Consul to 
Dantzig, and he was still holding that appointment in his 
fifty-first year. But already his consular reports had attracted 
attention ; and public men who became acquainted with him 
were surprised to find an official of his attainments occupying a 
position so much beneath his merits. People are very slow, 
however, to recognise absolute genius in a middle-aged man 
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occupying a subordinate position; and few could have divined 
what consummate abilities the Consul at Dantzig would display 
once a proper field of action was open to him. It is the battle- 
field which makes the general. As a Consul, Mr. White’s 
prospects were almost hopeless, for promotion from the Consular 
to the Diplomatic Service is most rare; but in 1875 he was sent 
as Consul-General and Agent to Servia, and there came his 
opportunity. The Turko-Servian War broke out, and Belgrade 
became an important post. In December 1876, when a conference 
assembled at Constantinople to make a pretence of stopping the 
Russo-Turkish War, which was impending, Mr. White was 
summoned to assist Lord Salisbury, who had been sent as special 
Ambassador to the Conference. His surpassing talents as a 
linguist, his familiarity with diplomatic precedents and treaties, 
his profound knowledge of Russian policy and his bold, bluff way 
of giving his opinions produced a marked impression not only 
on Lord Salisbury but on other diplomatists. In 1878 he was 
transferred to Bucharest—again as Agent and Consul-General— 
but he was promoted to be Minister in 1879, and a higher post 
would soon have been found for him, had the Conservatives not 
gone out of office in 1880. Lord Granville did nothing for 
Mr. White during five years; but, in the spring of 1885, when 
the Gladstone Cabinet was in dying convulsions, and when 
it became absolutely necessary to send a first-rate man to 
Constantinople to retrieve the blunders of our Eastern policy, 
then Lord Granville suddenly made Mr. White a K.C.M.G., and 
despatched him as temporary Ambassador to the Porte. Lord 
Salisbury of course kept him in this post during his short 
administration from June 1885 to February 1886; but the 
Gladstone party, on returning to office, showed its almost 
incredible propensity to blundering by sending back Sir William 
White to Bucharest. He was in the midst of most important 
negotiations when this was done, simply to enable Sir Edward 
Thornton to complete his term of diplomatic service; but as 
Sir Edward Thornton was quite unfitted to carry on these 
negotiations, having no experience whatever of Turkish affairs, 
they came to an end to our great detriment in the Egyptian 
question. The return of Lord Salisbury to power sent Sir 
Edward Thornton into retirement and brought back Sir William 
White to Constantinople with a definite appointment as Am- 
bassador.* 


* Sir Edward Thornton was an excellent public servant, and was very 
badly treated in the matter of the Constantinople appointment. Gazetted 
in December 1884, he was kept from repairing to his post for fourteen 
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It speaks well for the good feeling prevalent in the Diplomatic 
Service, that Sir William White’s elevation has never been cavilled 
at. In every Embassy and Legation his claims to stand in the 
highest rank of the Diplomatic Service have been fully and 
heartily recognised. I once heard a distinguished Minister break 
off some remarks on Eastern affairs with the exclamation, “Happily 
the ‘Great Man’ is now at the Porte.” This was sincerely spoken. 
One cannot think of Sir William White without calling up the 
idea of a strong oak. Sturdiness, courage, honesty are the 
components of his nature. 

He is a man of leonine aspect, tall, stalwart, with a massive 
forehead, a flowing white beard, and a voice like a roar: “ Ah, 
my dear Sirrr!” these words ringing with an Irish accent may 
be heard through the thickest doors or fifty paces off in a street, 
while Sir William with exuberant gesticulations is ramming some 
fact into a hard head, or some indignant remonstrance into a 
quivering soul. Sir William quotes forgotten protocols more 
readily than most men could cite the dates of their children’s 
birthdays. His mind is an extraordinary store-house of well- 
classed facts, and he is continually adding to its contents. He 
is never for a moment idle. When at Belgrade and Bucharest 
he used to turn out at early morning, attend mass at the nearest 
Roman Catholic Church, and then mix with market-folk or 
other small people, to whom he would speak in their own 
language. By the time he returned home to breakfast he 
had always collected some odd bits of information which were 
as precious to him as bric-ai-brac to a collector. He speaks 
Russian, Polish and Turkish, besides Roumanian, Italian, French 
and German. The Oriental character is to him like an open 
book, and, it is almost superfluous to say that he has restored 
British influence at Constantinople. His individuality is so 
strong that he might be called influence incarnate. 

The Earl of Lytton and the Earl of Dufferin, Ambassadors to 
Paris and Rome respectively, are too well known to the public 
to require introduction. It must be remarked, however, that in 
sending “ Owen Meredith” to the French capital, Lord Salisbury 
made a very clever appointment. Lord Lytton is no Republican 
and will never take the pains to make friends with the curious 
personages who have been succeeding one another as Cabinet 





months, and was shelved after he had been put to the trouble of furnishing 
the Embassy House at Pera, which he only inhabited for a few months. 
The fact is, however, that Sir Edward Thornton was not the man for 
Constantinople and Sir William White was. 
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Ministers in France at the rate of two or three Ministries a year ; 
on the other hand, being a poet who has won a name for 
himself in letters, his coolly polite manner in dealing with French 
officials cannot be laid to the account of nobiliary hauteur. 
Lord Lytton’s chief friend among Frenchmen seems to be the 
novelist Arsene Houssaye, but he is popular in the whole literary 
and artistic circle, for he speaks and writes French like a 
Frenchman, has an intellect of the witty French turn and 
abounds in admiration for French literature. This is quite 
enough for the Frenchmen who are the salt of the nation, and 
if any of the political adventurers whom our Ambassador despises 
were to set their jackal newspapers snarling at him, his Excel- 
lency would very soon find defenders among the smartest writers 
in Paris. It would have been a great mistake to send to Paris 
in succession to Lord Lyons a diplomatist who would have taken 
the French Republic too much au sérieux. Lord Lyons overdid 
that kind of thing. Lord Lytton is far too shrewd to fall into 
the opposite extreme by underrating the capacity of any man of 
genuine power who might arise in France; but until such a man 
springs up, he will rate French Republicanism, as a governing 
force, no higher than its proper value. He is meanwhile ex- 
tremely correct in all his official relations and maintains the 
attitude which after all is the best calculated to win respect; for 
he speaks like the Ambassador of a country which could be a 
valuable friend to France or a dangerous enemy—just as France 
herself pleases. 

Lord Dufferin has not yet joined his new post at Rome. When 
he does so, he will be engaged at once in the agreeable task of 
strengthening the friendly relations which already exist between 
us and the Kingdom of Italy. The lines for a policy of alliance 
between England and Italy have been well laid by Sir John 
Savile under Lord Salisbury’s direction, and Lord Dufferin will 
not find much more to do. Were he sent to Vienna or St. 
Petersburg, the case would be different. There is a great deal 
yet to be done towards convincing the Austro-Hungarian 
Government that its policy of make-shifts dangerously resembles 
that which in old times led the Hapsburg Empire to Austerlitz, 
Solferino, and Sadowa: as for Russia, Lord Dufferin is perhaps of 
all statesmen the one who could best persuade the Czar that if 
his Majesty wants to remain friends with England, he has only to 
instruct his Ministers to speak a little more truth and plain sense 
in their dealings with us. It is not probable, however, that Lord 
Dufferin will remain longer in the Diplomatic Service than will 
be necessary to qualify him for a full pension. After that he will 
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be heard of in England. If the Unionist party holds together, 
he may possibly become Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Salisbury remaining Prime Minister. But should Mr. Gladstone 
vanish from political life, an attempt will doubtless be made to 
reconstitute the old Liberal party, and it will then be seen that 
the chief of the new party must be a statesman who has not been 
mixed up in the miserable Irish quarrels of the last decade. 
Lord Dufferin will be the man towards whom the Liberals will 
turn. The statesman, who, as Governor-General of Canada, 
Viceroy of India, and Ambassador, has served the country with 
unvarying success, and who in his sixty-second year flourishes 
with full intellectual vigour, is evidently marked out to fill a 
conspicuous position in Home politics. 

As an Ambassador Lord Dufferin quite realises the ideal of the 
diplomatist as pictured in novels. A dapper man, with strikingly 
handsome delicate features, dandified in dress, and aristocratic to 
his glove-tips, he is a great charmer when it pleases him so to be. 
Ladies think him delightful. Men have sometimes misjudged 
him at first sight, but have soon winced at feeling the grip of the 
iron hand under his kid glove. A trick of half-closing his eyes, a 
slightly affected drawl in his voice, a nonchalant demeanour when 
he enters into conversations of the gravest moment, are puzzling 
to some men who approach him and irritating to others; nor does 
Lord Dufferin ever quite renounce pose, except in those brief 
moments, when, his quick Irish temper being fired by the 
stupidity of somebody under his orders, he rates the delinquent 
in set terms. In all great negotiations his calmness and studied 
urbanity are inimitable ; but his nature is imperious through and 
through, and let his sensitiveness be touched ever so little, pride 
flashes from his eyes like lightning. Nevertheless his most 
scathing retorts are always delivered with a cool, half-amused 
sarcasm, or with a grave scorn which brings all parleying toa 
stop. It is a significant evidence of Lord Dufferin’s power that 
foreigners in speaking of him never venture upon conventional 
words of praise. Nobody says: “Lord Dufferin est tres fort.” 
But at the mention of his name the Russian and the Frenchman 
purse up their lips for a low whistle; and the round eyes of the 
Turk become fixed upon the pattern of the wall-paper. 

We come to the last of our Ambassadors, Sir Clare Ford, lately 
appointed at Madrid. Sir Clare began life as a cornet of dragoons 
and he served five years in the Army before entering Diplomacy 
in 1851. The record of his services fills nearly a column of the 
Foreign Office List, for he has held appointments in every one of 
the great capitals, except Berlin, and has also been Attaché, 
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Secretary or Minister at Naples, Munich, Brussels, Stuttgart, 
Lisbon, Carlsruhe, Yokohama, Buenos Ayres, Washington, Rio 
Janeiro and Athens. Married diplomatists are never made to see 
so much of the world; but Sir Clare is a bachelor, and the Foreign 
Office, therefore, has never felt any compunction about giving him 
marching orders. He is a very charming Diplomatist—a society 
man altogether, not very profound perhaps, but persevering, 
pleasant and popular. Having had so much desultory work to 
do, he has never been able to earn a reputation as a specialist. 
He is a good all-round man, who has never been reckoned 
upon to make a great score in a match, but who has always 
scored well, and who may some day prove that it was only for 
want of opportunity that he never registered “three figures.” 
At Madrid just now he has perhaps got the opportunity which he 
long wished, for Spain presumably did not claim to be treated as 
a great power without having some designs that may be revealed 
in the near future. 

Among our Diplomatists below ambassadorial rank several names 
stand out very prominently.* Sir Lionel Sackville West at Wash- 
ington, Sir Edmund Monson at Athens, and Sir Frank Lascelles 
at Bucharest are three men of the highest merit who are certain 
to become Ambassadors. Sir Edward Monson took a First Class 
in Law and Modern History at Oxford, was elected Fellow of All 
Souls in 1858, and was appointed examiner in modern languages 
for the Taylorian scholarship ten years later. He is a first-rate 
linguist, and while Consul-General at Budapest from 1871. to 
1879 he acquired an amount of experience which has constituted 
him one of our most trusted authorities on Eastern affairs. 

Sir Frank Lascelles made his mark in Bulgaria. The Russians 
accuse him of having destroyed their influence there, and by so 
doing pay him a high compliment. He is one of the most 
agreeable of men—clever, well-informed without a particle of 
affectation, good-humoured and true as steel. He once had a 
delightful passage of arms with M. de Nekliudoff, the Russian 
Consul-General at Sofia. This gentleman having amassed a horde 
of ragamuftins in his courtyard to make a Russophii demonstration 
at election time, some loose firing with pistols ensued and eight 

* Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who is at Teheran, can hardly be 
counted, for it is not sure that he will remain in the Service. He is a good 
parliamentary tactician, but no diplomatist—being too hasty, too im- 
pressionable and too smart of tongue. He shines at a club because of his 
ample repertory of stories; but is less at ease ina drawing-room. He is 
a capital writer and has ready wit, but this fits him better for the give- 


and-take warfare of political life than for the discreet business of the Foreign 
Office. 
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shots struck the walls and windows of the British Consulate- 
General over the way. M. de Nekliudoff felt it necessary to 
apologise to Sir Frank Lascelles and wrote expressing his regret 
that two shots had been fired: whereupon Sir Frank answered, 
gaily accepting the apology, but remarking that his colleague’s 
letter must have been written between the second and the third 
shots, for that as a matter of fact eight shots had been fired. 
M. de Nekliudoff was so foolish as to take offence at this, and 
wrote to say that all private intercourse between him and Sir 
Frank must cease thenceforth. 

Coming to the men below Ministers’ rank, Mr. Victor 
Drummond at Munich and Mr. Walter Baring at Cettinje (both 
Chargé d’Affaires) deserve special notice. The latter was very 
quick to rise, for his first commission as Attaché dates only from 
1866 ; while Mr. Drummond entered the Diplomatic Service in 
1852. Why he has not yet been appointed Minister is a mystery, 
for he is universally popular and strikes everybody as a type of 
the accomplished, genial and kind-hearted English gentleman. 

Among the Secretaries of Embassy and Legation there are one 
or two, who, it must be hoped for the good of their country, will 
not be allowed to rise much higher. But Mr. John Kennedy at 
Rome, Mr. Edward Fane at Constantinople, Mr. Le-Poer Trench 
at Tokio, Sir Arthur Nicolson at Teheran, Mr. William Haggard, 
(brother of Rider Haggard, the novelist), at Athens, Mr. 
Barrington at Budapest, Mr. W. E. Goschen who is in China, and 
Mr. Ralph Milbanke at Coburg are certain to make their way. 
Mr. Fane, whose grand stature and fine bearded face recall the 
statues of medieval German knights, is one of those men who, 
making friends everywhere, get through all their business without 
ceremony and pleasantly. Sir Arthur Nicolson is married to 
Lady Dufferin’s sister; he works hard and his book on the 
German Constitution is valuable. Mr. W. E. Goschen, though 
whimsical, is decidedly clever and original, and wherever he goes 
his house becomes a most attractive social centre. Mr. Ralph 
Milbanke, who was for six years First Secretary at Vienna, is an 
unusually good German scholar and a favourite in Austrian 
society, which is perhaps the most exclusive in Europe. Cold 
in manner and punctilious about etiquette, he does not attract 
people at first sight, but he has the excellent quality of giving his 
whole heart to every work he undertakes, and he is undeniably 
shrewd and capable. 

In the list of Second Secretaries the name of Mr. Alexander 
Condie Stephen stands out with the letters C.B., C.M.G. One 
must look up the roll of Ministers to find a name with these 
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double honours, and when it has to be added that Mr. Condie 
Stephen speaks Russian, Turkish, Persian and Bulgarian besides 
French and German,* the wonder is that he should now be doing 
subordinate Chancery work in Vienna. His appointment to 
Vienna was certainly required to strengthen the Embassy staff 
when the promotion of Mr. Milbanke to ;Coburg deprived Sir 
Augustus Paget of a first-rate assistant: nevertheless to employ 
such a man as Mr. Condie Stephen as a Second Secretary is like 
running a racer in coach harness. Mr. Stephen entered the 
Diplomatic Service in 1876, and one must suppose that he is now 
being kept back, lest his rapid promotion added to the decorations 
which he has won should excite jealousy in the Service. But 
Mr. Stephen stands immeasurably above all the men of his grade. 
He has done brilliantly in every post where he has been tried and 
it would be only rendering justice to his exceptional abilities if he 
were now promoted to a position of responsibility. In character 
and manners he is all that a diplomatist should be; indeed few 
men having his talents and attainments are so unassuming. 

The Hon. Charles Hardinge, now Secretary to the Agency at 
Sofia, is, like Mr. Stephen, one of the best among our coming 
diplomatists. He took Mathematical Honours at Cambridge, and 
isa B.A. of Trinity. Appointed Attaché in 1880, he cleared the 
first two steps of the service in five years, and received an 
allowance for knowledge of the Turkish language. He knows 
the politics of the East thoroughly, is a hard worker, an agreeable 
man of obliging disposition, and has just the kind of readiness 
and firmness which are required to make a man cope with 
diplomatic emergencies. All the heads of the profession’;have 
the highest opinion of him. 

Mr. James Rennel Rodd, of Balliol, the sunny, courteous, and 
hard-working Secretary of Sir Edward Malet at Berlin, must also 
be named among the rising Diplomatists of the future. It detracts 
nothing from Mr. Rodd’s merits that he is a poet. 


* Has received special allowances from the Foreign Office for know- 
ledge of Russian, Turkish and Persian. Was appointed in 1884 Assistant- 
Commissioner for the demarcation of the North-Western Boundary of 
Afghanistan, under Sir Peter Lumley. Has published a charming English 
translation of popular Russian poems. 
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Blessings in Disguise. 


MILTON AND BEETHOVEN. 


I. 


Minton sits musing in the porch, 
The bright blue sky above him, 
But cannot see the light of Heaven, 
Or smiles of those who love him ;— 

But though the utter darkness hides 
The earthly from his vision, 

ile sees the bowers of Paradise, 
And splendours of the Elysian ; 

He learns from angels at his side 
Creation’s awful story, 

And looks upon them face to face, 
Undazzled by their glory! 


II. 


Beethoven, Music’s great High Priest, 
Whose heaven-born fancies capture 
The tangled skeins of Harmony 
And weave them into rapture, 
Hears not the voice of human kind 
Nor sound of life and motion ; 
Nor tempests on the echoing hills 
Nor moan of restless ocean ;— 
And yet in silence of his mind 
Can hear the throb and thunder, 
Of jubilant hymns and solemn chants, 
And lays of Love and Wonder! 
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BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


III, 


Taus though relentless Fate may close 
The gateways of our senses, 

Immortal Spirit overleaps 
Their barriers and defences. 

And with celestial recompense 
For harm and loss diurnal, 

Yields greater joys than flesh affords, 
In foretastes of the Eternal! 

To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs 
A light divine is given, 

And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of Heaven! 


Cartes Mackay. 
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“Che Ugly Miss Lorvimer.” 


PART I. 
“ Entbehren sollst du,—sollst entbehren.”—Goethe. 


Craignorth, May 5, 6 P.M. 

I am about to begin keeping a Diary, generally a foolish, and 
often a dangerous, thing todo. Also I am well aware that it is 
in the fitting order of things for the compiler of a Diary to be 
both young and beautiful, so that its pages may abound in 
interesting love scenes, ideal pictures of manly devotion scorned 
by haughty beauty, triumphs over less favoured rivals, and all 
other “ women’s rights ;” whereas I am no longer young (at five- 
and-twenty one can scarcely pose as ingénue)—and I am most 
distinctly plain! That is the word which I like best to employ 
when meditating on my own personal appearance—but honesty 
compels me to admit that I have more than once overheard 
incautious remarks made in a crowded ball-room anent “ the ugly 
Miss Lorrimer,” that at least had the merit of clearing up any 
flickering doubts I might have had on that interesting subject. 
Truly Iam ugly! They say one ought never to have secrets from 
one’s lawyer or one’s doctor, but how much more foolish and 
purblind is that man or woman who conceals anything from his 
or her own self? SoI shall write it down bravely in black-and- 
white. 

My mirror reflects a heavy sallow face, to which well-meaning 
friends probably apply that fatal term “amiable;” the French 
blood in my veins, which to many of my ancestors gave bountiful 
gifts of grace and richness of colouring—to me has only imparted 
beady black eyes, untidy frizzly hair, and a complexion near akin 
to my own “ Hexham-tan” gloves. Nor does it need the ill-con- 
cealed anxiety of Victorine, my maid, that I should always make 
my first appearance in any country house where I may visit, in 
some respendent garment of startling magnificence, set off by a 
few at least of my many diamonds, to convince me that she 
thoroughly appreciates the position, and being fond of me in her 
way, is sincerely anxious that fictitious charms should conquer 
social success on my behalf, where the real ones prove so 
lamentably inadequate. 

To tell the truth, ’m rather fond of fine clothes. I’d wear them 
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oftener, if it were not for the pitiable similarity which it entails 
between myself and the fox-terrier “Jane,” in Miss Broughton’s 
clever book, wherein we read that “ Jane has that love for finery 
which is implanted in many plain persons.” But somehow I feel 
more important, have more confidence in myself, when I hear the 
rustle and swish of a courtly train behind me; and though 
assuredly fine feathers do not make fine birds, still all the world 
would allow that a macaw is a more striking object than a russet 
barndoor fowl. 

And one thing more I have, for which I know I ought to be 
most grateful, and for which I trust that I am most grateful 
(save in stray moments of deepest bitterness)—riches, very great 
riches, are mine. In my “good hours,” when I feel saintly, I 
rejoice over my wealth for sake of the many stray bits of kindness 
or charity which it enables one to do to others ;—the brightening 
of sickly famine-stricken faces, the change in weary anxious 
eyes as they rest on the piece of gold which to them is so much 
and to me so little—the merry laughter of children, who had 
almost forgotten how to laungh—all these things I can buy! And 
in my “bad hours,” when the World, the Flesh, and the Devil 
conspire together to make me realise that I am very little of a 
saint and very much of a sinner—when prettier women glance 
pityingly towards me, as I stand partnerless in a crowded ball- 
room where all are dancing—when I see an irrepressible look of 
disappointment cross the face of the fortunate individual who is 
selected by our mutual host or hostess to take me down to dinner ; 
then indeed I take a wicked pleasure in my riches, and gloat over 
the thought that at least I can buy what no one will voluntarily 
give unto me. And even those pretty women who look down on 
me so scornfully might come to know what it means to be 
partnerless, aye and loverless also, had any man in the world 
the right to think he might with confidence aspire to winning 
the hand (and colossal fortune) of Susan Lorrimer of East- 
court ! 

I ought to have said at the beginning that my name is Susan, 
tout court. For this, too, 1 am thankful; for had my godfather 
and godmothers christened me, say, Blanche (with my teint de 
négre), or Angela (with my saturnine expression), a well-merited 
ridicule might have enveloped my patronymic, from which the 
simple name of Susan, may at least escape. And now, when I add 
that I came here to-day, for my usual month’s visit to this 
delightful old castle—a month in the spring and another in the 
autumn being reckoned amongst the very pleasantest episodes 
of each year in my mind—lI have, I think, said all that is 
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necessary to enable me to commence my Diary in a systematic 
and intelligible manner. 
Craignorth, May 6, 11 a.m. 

Can spring be anywhere more beautiful than in the “ North 
Countrie”? Maybe it is because I was bred and born in the 
Debatable Land, and all my earliest recollections are of rocks, 
rivers, and heathery fells, with a background of glorious high 
mountains, that no country in the world is to me like the Border 
country, and never can be. 

My own home, Eastcourt, lies fifteen miles further north from 
here, and nearer still to the Scottish border; but it is a modern 
house—big, white, and imposing enough in its way, but that way 
is tame and humdrum exceedingly. 

Any one can find dozens of big country houses in England, 
built in the Italian style, surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
strictly modern, and generally looking out on to a dreary great 
park, only enlivened by an occasional glimpse of fallow deer 
feeding, or possibly a very artificial piece of water, on which lazy 
white swans sail up and down with their exasperating air of con- 
ceited self-consciousness. But where could a rival to Craignorth 
be found, in all the length and breadth of England ? 

Grown grey in the service of a now extinct Border race—its 
turrets and walled terraces still carry ineffaceable marks of many a 
siege in times gone by; and the grim old stone effigies of dragons 
and wyverns, with which every tower and gateway is crowned, 
seem to have developed a stony air of contemptuous indifference 
to the comings and goings of the modern mortals who now pass 
to and fro beneath them. Built in the fourteenth century, 
one of many “ Border keeps” erected to keep the incursions of 
the wild Scots in check,—ruined in the seventeenth by the 
devastating hands of Cromwell's Ironsides,—rebuilt by the 
gallant Royalist, to whom the Merry Monarch restored his lands 
and estates as a small reward for the loss of much money and the 
heads of sundry relatives—Craignorth stands unrivalled as a 
monument of power and grandeur in the Past, and (thanks to 
the kindly and hospitable hands into which it has now passed), 
as a constant memento of peace and happiness in the Present. 

John Vancouver, my host, is a plain, common-sense English- 
man, though, as his name shows, originally of Dutch extraction 
—a self-made man, and one who has amassed great wealth with- 
out the slightest doubt or shadow ever resting on the ways and 
means by which it was gathered together. His wife, a bright, 
clever little American, is my only great friend upon earth; not 
even my morbid conviction that half the world despises me for 
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my ugliness and that the other half bows down to me because I 
am a “golden calf”—can ever hold out a moment against Mrs. 
Vancouver’s genuine kindliness, and the very happiest weeks in 
all the year are those when I leave the solitary grandeur of 
Eastcourt and become part and parcel of the merry party usually 
to be found within Craignorth’s “ivied walls,” during the months 
of May and October. 
May 7, 11.30 P.M. 

A quiet day, but a gay evening. Eight visitors arrived by the 
London express this afternoon, and whilst helping Mrs. Vancouver 
to administer tea unto them, in the big Oak Hall—I had ample 
leisure to quietly study their appearance and attributes. Does 
any one in the world, I wonder, ever make such mistakes in reading 
character as I do? I have been wrong already in judging five 
out of the eight strangers? A most benignant, beaming Pater- 
familias, Sir Robert Goodfellow by name, quite won my heart at 
first sight by his exuberant care and petting of an impatient, 
scowling daughter, whose only response to all his affectionate 
amenities was a careless and contemptuous shrug of the shoulders 
—a perfect wretch I thought her! But lo and behold, a nearer 
acquaintance with both speedily reversed the picture, and I 
quickly saw that the genial father of the family is a selfish, 
egotistical tyrant, able to put on “company manners” a little 
better than the majority of folk, and that is all, whilst the 
scowling daughter gets. unmerited blame meted out to her, 
because she is too honest to play columbine to her father’s 
pantaloon, or to value unduly his skin-deep paternal solicitude. 
Then I quite lost my heart to an old dowager, with a Roman 
nose of the most pronounced type, and golden locks, the hue of 
which would outvie the tresses of many “a maiden of blushing 
fifteen” —and with a son—principally because she was the only 
mother I had ever met who expressed no fond hope “that dear 
Algy and I should be great friends,” or “that dear Fred had been 
longing so to make my acquaintance ” (which being put into plain 
English means an abiding friendship and acquaintance with my 
rent-roll and estates). But later on in the evening, when a good 
dinner had restored that dowager’s latent energies and Mr. 
Vancouver’s celebrated after-dinner claret had put fresh spirit 
into her bosom, she took me to the latter (morally speaking), 
and informed me in.deepest confidence, “that Adolphus, though 
not appreciated by his father as he should be, was her own son 
in every way ” (this sounded enigmatical), and “ that dear Dolly’s 
mind and body were surely saved could he fall into the hands of 
some girl in whom beauty was of no account so long as she were 
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of an amiable disposition, and with just a Jeetle money of her own. 
Not that Adolphus cared for money—such sordid considerations 
were far below his generous mind, but you know, my dear Miss 
Lorrimer, how great expenses young men are put to! Though 
Dolly is an eacellent manager I know, and (as his father often 
and often says) how he contrives to keep five hunters and a hack 
at Leighton, rooms in St. James’s Place, a fishing cottage in 
Hampshire, a race-horse in training, all on £300 a year, is a 
mystery to every one, and only shows what a real/y good manager 
Dolly is! | He says that the race-horse in training pays for it all, 
but of course I don’t pretend to understand everything‘ of that 
sort, only as his mother I may say ah, here comes Adolphus 
himself—(Dolly, this is Miss Lorrimer, Miss Lorrimer, my son)— 
naughty boy, to come at this moment, ‘listeners never hear good 
of themselves,’ do they, Miss Lorrimer ?-—-But I shall leave you now 
to become better acquainted, young people don’t require old fogies 
to share their confidences,” and with a waggish smile, and a 
roguish shake of her too-golden head, the dowager sailed away 
triumphantly, leaving me in undisturbed ¢ée-d-téte with “my 
Dolly.” 

“Rum’un, my mamma, isn’t she?” observed her dutiful son 
laconically, as his devoted parent’s bony back receded into the 
distance. 

“For praising you? Well, perhaps——” I replied. 

“ Now, Miss Lorrimer, I didn’t mean that, indeed I didn’t!” 

“ Probably not,” I observed, drily. 

“But never mind my mamma, she’s well-meaning enongh, 
poor thing, but can’t. see a hole in a wall (lucky for me she can’t), 
and I flatter myself 1’m sharp, very——” and here the over-grown 
booby very nearly winked at me confidentially. 

“In what way does the malady show itself?” I inquired. 

“Now, Miss Lorrimer, don’t now—I hate chaff. All the other 
fellows told me I should never get on with you, you were so 
beastly satirical.” 

(Good Lord! ”—I groaned inwardly—“ what have I done that 
I should have this manly incubus hung round my neck in this 
fashion ?”’) 

“T was just going to tell you all about my horses ”—(“ Not 
now!” I murmured feebly)—“ and my fishing ”—(“ We have not 
time,” I said)—“and myself”—(“ Pray don’t.” I spoke more 
firmly)—“ and—and—my feelings about your sex.” 

“The saints forbid!” I cried loudly, and I executed a hasty 
retreat to the farther side of the long music-room, wherein this 
interesting conversation had taken place,—-feeling equally dis- 
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gusted with “my Dolly,” my Dolly’s mamma, and myself,—the 
latter, for not having perceived the drift of that astute dowager’s 
motives in time. And then came the moment when my fifth 
illusion was swept away,—but this time, pleasurably. 

Amongst the new arrivals was a Lady Sara Malcolm, a 
spinster of uncertain age, and withal of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance; but, if once she sat down at the piano, and let her 
powerful long fingers travel carelessly up and down the ivory 
keys,—you remembered no more, you shut your eyes, you closed 
your ears to all other sounds, your very life with its every-day 
trials and troubles, its joy and sorrow, its darkness and light, all 
—all, seemed to fade away into the dim distance, out of sight 
and out of mind, whilst the weird melodies of ‘Lohengrin,’ the 
wild and glorious march from ‘Tannhaiiser,’ or Schubert’s 
saddest ‘ Adieu,’—stole over one’s heart and soul like a honeyed, 
intoxicating dreamless sleep ! 

No one knows the dire effect which music of any sort produces 
upon me! When a fine organ is rolling out the old ‘Dead 
March’ in ‘Saul,’ or Gounod’s ‘Agnus Dei, or the ‘Silver 
Trumpets’ of Viviani, my soul seems to rise with the grandeur 
of the sounds which peal from aisle to aisle, and I realise that the 
noblest deeds, the purest ideals, the greatest of self-sacrifices, 
would all be possible, nay easy, were one’s soul always to 
continue steeped in such divine harmony. But other music 
there is, of which the effect may be all the other way. Offen- 
bach’s pretty operas, light and sparkling, tempting to frivolity, 
dreamy German valses, leading one to dream of “life, love, all 
things,” which are best left alone, the heart-breaking sadness of 
poor Marguerite’s prison song in ‘ Faust,’ the wail of one who paid 
the penalty of loving not wisely, but too well—the wild wicked- 
ness of ‘Carmen’s’ intoxicating bewitcheries,—all these speak to 
the weak and wicked side of my soul with a vengeance. 

Lady Sara’s music was a godsend to-night, for the whole party 
were like the proverbial strange cats in a garret, solemn, suspicious, 
and taciturn as is the manner of the British race when breaking 
fresh ground in the matter of friends and acquaintances. 

Is it not J. §. Mill who shrewdly observes: “Among the 
ordinary English, their absence of interest in things of an 
unselfish kind (except in a special thing here or there), and their 
habit of not speaking to others, nor even much to themselves, 
about things in which they do feel an interest, cause both their 
feelings and their intellectual faculties to remain undeveloped, 


or to develop themselves only in a single and very limited 
direction ” ? 
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I quite agree with Mr. J. 8. Mill. Certainly all owr intellectual 
faculties developed themselves in a very limited manner this 
evening, and for once in my life I was even glad to be asked to 
sing—an ordeal from which, as a rule, my soul revolts. Not 
because I dislike singing, but because I like it far too well. My 
voice is my one strong point,and I am not going to be such a 
humbug as to deny that I value it exceedingly, probably far above 
its real merit. 

I once overheard a too candid friend say to her husband: 
“Yes, my dear, Susan Lorrimer 7s ugly, terribly ugly—but that 
voice of hers goes far to redeem her plainness to my thinking; 
it is charming enough even when she speaks, but it’s altogether 
too fascinating when she sings! It brings tears to my eyes, and 
makes me think of things I had forgotten for years, somehow—I 
like just to shut my eyes and listen.” 

“Humph! can quite agree it’s better not to look at her—a 
woman has no business to be as ugly as that,” responded the lady’s 
auditor crossly. 

And at the time I was fool enough to feel vexed. But on 
those occasions I always fly to the great Mother Nature for com- 
fort and consolation, and (it was a lovely summer’s evening I 
remember), it may have been my fancy, but as I stood in the con- 
servatory before a large cage of tropical birds, which had concealed 
me from view and led to my overhearing a remark not intended 
for my ears, outside in the moonlight arose a nightingale’s song! 
She sang on and on, and I stood dreaming and listening ; 
she sang the evil spirit out of me, until only kindly thoughts 
remained, for I knew the hurt had not been an intentional one— 
and at last, as I turned to go back and face the fashionable and 
joyous crowd within once more,I felt: that not for all the 
gorgeous beauty upon which those bright-winged tropical birds 
might plume themselves so truly, would I give one single liquid 
note from the throat of that little plain brown bird. And then I 
remembered that I too had a voice. 

This evening I sang to Lady Sara Malcolm, and to her only— 
though the room was crowded. But the conventional “Thank 
you's,” “How charming!” “ Who is the composer?” &., &c., 
fell on my ear like mere echoes from another world, for I was 
more than repaid by the look of quiet enthusiasm on Lady Sara’s 
clever, artistic face, and the tremor in her deep melancholy voice 
as she clasped my hand and said: “I have not heard ‘The Sands 
o’ Dee’ sung since I was a child, Miss Lorimer, and I have never, 
never heard it sung like that! My dear, you have a great gift.” So 
I’m going to bed now, as happy as the prettiest woman in England. 
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May 9, 1 a.m. 

Yes, it’s “ one o’clock in the morning and a dark night,” as the 
watchman of old used to say—and still I linger here, and think and 
dream, instead of dreaming in a more complete and orthodox 
manner with my head on the pillow. 

The fact is, a most unusual event happened this evening, inas- 
much as @ man not only took me down to dinner with eager 
alacrity, but devoted the main part of what would otherwise have 
been rather a dull evening, to amusing me—and ¢his obviously 
because he liked doing it! 

But, Susan Lorrimer, tell the truth and don’t indulge in vain 
boastings even to your very own self! Well—the man was blind. 

We had spent the day pleasantly, if not profitably. In the 
morning, letter-writing absorbed the elders of the party, lawn- 
tennis the juniors. I like the latter game; being tall and pretty 
active, and not afraid to hit hard, I get on better at it than a 
good many do—and one always likes a thing that one succeeds 
fairly well in, I think. 

Then in the afternoon we all walked or drove according to our 
several capabilities and inclinations, and the five o’clock tea hour 
brought a fresh consignment of guests, all more or less pretty, 
pleasant, or interesting; amongst them the blind Sir Arthur 
Denison. I ranked him at first sight among the latter. 

There is something so infinitely sad in blindness at all times, 
but when the victim is suddenly struck with that terrible mis- 
fortune just in the midst of a successful life’s career, the “ pity 
of it” comes home to one with double force. 

Mrs. Vancouver told me Sir Arthur’s history before he arrived ; 
a younger son of a good family, he had entered the Indian 
Civil Service when very young, and for years “served his time” 
in some of the hottest and unhealthiest parts of the Madras 
Presidency, but always preserved the best of health, and seemed 
to bear a charmed life amidst the onslaughts of jungle-fever, 
malaria and every other sort of horrible disease. He was getting 
on first-rate in his profession too, when two vicissitudes occurred 
to him which changed the whole tenor of his life. The death of 
his elder brother, a childless man, gave him a baronetcy and 
five thousand a year; and the same week that the news arrived, 
Arthur Denison fell a prey at last to a severe attack of fever, 
culminating in blood-poisoning. And when, after months of 
pain and weakness, he struggled slowly and surely back to life 
once more—it was at the sacrifice of the one thing which 
rendered that life valuable to him, for his eye-sight was gone and 
his power of work was for ever a thing gone by. 
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“You must be very nice to the poor fellow, Susan, and sing 
him all your prettiest songs,” added kind-hearted Mrs. Vancouver 
anxiously. “Iam so troubled about how to keep him bright and 
amused ! ” 

I promised to do my best, and indeed I think I shall rather 
like doing it. Sir Arthur is very pleasant, and, like all men in 
the Indian Civil Service, assuredly no fool. In appearance he is 
fair and rather above medium height, with delicate clear-cut 
features—a charming face on the whole, but marred by a weak 
mouth and irresolute chin. There is nothing painful in the 
aspect of his blindness—merely the darkened blue eyes seem to 
be sad and expressionless, that is all. 

As I have already said—Sir Arthur Denison took me into 
dinner to-night, or rather I took him; and there grew up a 
strong feeling of pity in my heart as I directed his helpless steps 
carefully across the stone-flagged hall, on the floor of which lay 
many a thick Persian rug to trip up the unwary. Pity is akin 
to love, and already I must own that I like him exceedingly. 

After dinner, music was the order of the evening again. First, 
two pretty sisters played a long duet, one of Beethoven’s Sonatas ; 
I hate classical music, so I did not listen, but conversed with my 
blind companion in whispers, and heard all about his new home 
in shire, of which he himself had seen so little! Then a 
fashionable young man in the F. O., after much pressing, 
favoured us with the ‘Bay of Biscay,’ but I suppose the nauseous 
recollections of “the Bay” were too much for him, for he broke 
down abruptly and retired. Lady Sara Malcolm quietly took 
the vacated music-stool, and in another moment the glorious 
“Women’s Chorus,” from ‘ Nebuchadnezzar ’ was ringing through 
the room. 

“ Ah, that’s something like music!” said my companion with a 
sigh of satisfaction, as he leant back in his chair and prepared 
quietly to listen. And Lady Sara played on; now a scrap from 
some well-known opera,—then, a dream of Schubert’s ;—again, 
her nimble long fingers flew over the keys in a quick and spirited. 
rendering of the ballet-music of ‘Esmeralda,’ changing suddenly 
to that sweetest and saddest of valses,‘Fahrwohl,’ which appears 
to breathe a long and last farewell to all we love. And Sir 
Arthur Denison sat and listened with unwearied attention, until 
an unaccountable and mean feeling of jealousy of Lady Sara’s 
glorious talent swept over my soul, and I longed to be asked to 
sing, with a great longing! 

“You care for music too?” inquired Sir Arthur presently 
of me. 
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“Yes, more than for anything in the world,” I replied, with 
truth. 

“You sing of course? I needn't ask, though! We blind folk 
have strange intuitions, Miss Lorrimer, and you have so clearly 
that most blessed thing in woman, ‘a low sweet voice,’ that 
am absolutely certain you cannot help being a singer.” 

“Yes, I do sing,” I replied frankly. It would have sounded 
more modest, perhaps, had I added, “a little;” but somehow 
I did not feel inclined to humbug, and I know full well that I 
can sing more than only a little. 

At last my turn came, and, as I sat down before the piano, I 
racked my brains to think of some song, at once powerful and 
tender, brilliant, yet touching, which might electrify the whole 
room in general, and do me ample justice in the heart of one 
auditor in particular. But it would not come! 

Was I tongue-tied, that my desperate efforts failed to make even 
a start in ‘Che faro senza Euridice?’ And that I did no better 
with the opening bar of Mignon’s song? Suddenly, there re- 
curred to my memory, some verses called, ‘ Enchanted Ground,’ * 
which I had set to music, only a few days ago, to while away an 
idle hour,—so I sang them now, with a pathos which was not 
“part of the play,” only: 

“We wander’d through Enchanted Ground, 
Love, you know when, Love, you know where, 
Song sounded sweet—the flowers around 
We gather’d then, and found them fair: 
We little thought how flower and song 
Were weaving magic spells and strong, 
Till hearts were won and lost, ere long, 
Love, you know when, Love, you know where. 
Ah, land of love, it still shall be 
Enchanted Ground to you and me! 


“We've wander’d since through many a land 
Of joy and care, Love, many a year; 
Yet heart to heart, yet hand in hand, 
One life to live, one lot to share; 
And ever as I heard the sound 
Of your sweet voice my heart has found 
That we may walk Enchanted Ground, 
Love, every day; Love, everywhere, 
Ah, land of love, it still shall be 
Enchanted Ground to you and me! ’ 


When I again returned to my seat at Sir Arthur’s side, a thrill 
of wild pleasure shot through my heart as he said in a low, 


earnest tone : 
* Hugh Conway. 
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“Yes, I was right, Miss Lorrimer, but how right, you will 
never know! I had allowed myself to fancy what your voice was 
like, and, to be honest, I was almost dreading a possible dis- 
enchantment for I had raised my ideal very, very high! And—I 
am more than content.” 

“ Hush, don’t say any more!” I laughed low with pleasure. 

“Will you sing to me alone some day?” he asked eagerly. 
“Charming as all these good people are, they somehow spoil the 
pleasure of listening to such singing as yours, one wants to be 
alone, and with no other thoughts and sounds to disturb one. 
Miss Lorrimer, you have a marvellous fascination in your 
voice,” he added, leaning forward towards me, as if vainly trying 
to see my face. 

What a mercy he couldn't! For the first time in my life 
I found myself listening to a man’s honeyed speeches without the 
bitter thought intruding itself, that it was all for sake of my gold, 
not my own self. Past experience has made me distrustful and 
morbid on this subject—I would do well to remember Charles 
Kingsley’s words: “To use our fancy to our own misery is to 
abuse it, and to sin. The realm of the possible was given to man 
to hope, and not to fear in.” 

Well, time will show. And so I had better give up writing 
and go to bed, and let the future work out its own problems. 


May 13, 11 a.m. 


I am writing on my lap, seated on a garden wall, and in 
the position usually known as “ with my knees to my chin,” and 
trying to think of something worth recording in this Diary of 
mine. For to-morrow we are all going on an expedition to 
Ullswater, and as that lies a good sixteen miles from here, there 
will be no time for writing of any sort, one may suppose. 

I had got as far as this, when Sir Arthur Denison strolled down 
the garden path towards me, led by one of Mrs. Vancouver’s 
children, whose shrill treble I could hear explaining the fact of 
my presence. 

“We were so far apart at the breakfast-table that it was 
impossible even to bid you ‘good morning,’ Miss Lorrimer,” said 
Sir Arthur courteously, in response to my stereotyped greeting, 
“though I heard your voice, of course, and knew you were there,” 
he added quietly. 

I felt a certain pleasure at his words. Fate has as yet meted 
out to me but a scant portion of the kindly little speeches which 
always go so far to oil the wheels of Life and make its rough 
ways smooth, so perhaps I value them far more than they deserve. 

P 2 
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I know that I blushed like a stupid school-girl, and felt thankful 
that at least I “ blushed unseen.” 

“Thank you for guiding me to such a pleasant spot, Maisie,” 
said Sir Arthur kindly to his little protector. ‘If Miss Lorrimer 
will allow me, I too shall bask on this sunny wall and indalge in 
a cigarette, so don’t bother your head about me any further, little 
one.” 

“ But will Susan be werry, werry careful in taking you back 
again ?” inquired Maisie, doubtfully. 

“Yes, indeed I will,” I promised, and the child danced off down 
the garden-path, evidently conscious of having done her duty 
and yet satisfactorily relieved of further responsibility. 

My heart ached for the man in his helplessness! And yet he 
himself seemed to take it all so gently and philosophically, 
I could not but admire him from the bottom of my heart. And 
as we sat there on the lichen-covered wall in the sunny old 
garden, we talked of all things under the sun, in that delightful 
desultory way one can only indulge in when one’s companion of 
the hour shares every thought and word to the full. He told me 
of his many years of toil in India, his gratitude and triumph when 
success crowned his labour at last, the startling change which his 
brother’s sudden death had made in his life’s prospects, the awful 
shock of his subsequent misfortune, with all its overwhelming 
misery and blank despair. 

“You see, it isn’t as if I were of a particularly strong and heroic 
character, Miss Lorrimer,’ he said sadly, “I’m only weakly 
conscious of the impenetrable darkness which is clouding my life, 
and can see no ray of silver lining to the cloud.” 

“You have new duties in which to interest yourself, though,” I 
suggested shyly. “No property or estate can ever get on well 
without-——” 

“The master’s eye, you would say?” and he smiled. 

I could have bitten my tongue in two with rage and vexation 
of spirit at the slip it had made! And my downcast mien must 
have made itself apparent even in my voice, as I stammered forth 
some stupid reply, for Sir Arthur said quickly : 

“ Don't think me such a thin-skinned ass that I can’t bear the 
slightest allusion to my misfortune, Miss Lorrimer! Save to 
you alone, I have never alluded to it for many a day, and if I 
talk to you about it, why you must blame yourself and your 
kindly sympathy, which that wonderful voice of yours betrays 
involuntarily every time you speak.” 

I still sat there as dumb as an Indian idol, for who can be 
fluent when the heart is full? Oh! if he could but know how 
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much good is sympathy has done for me. Had he not been 
blind how different all would have been. My old suspicious 
bitterness of nature would assuredly have sprung to life once 
more, and I should have suspected a mercenary design in every 
word of kindness uttered, every act of courtesy done! Now there 
can be no need for such vile thoughts, equally degrading to 
him and myself; if I am so terribly ugly, he at least cannot 
look on my face and be shocked at the sight. And then I have 
my voice, ah! how proud and glad I feel that I have something 
which gives him pleasure, as 1 know it does, for I see him listen 
for it in the crowd, and turn his sightless eyes involuntarily 
towards me every time it falls on his ear. 

So I was conscious of a sense of unusual happiness, as I sat on 
that sunny garden wall, and the morning passed like magic, until 
the loud clamour of the luncheon gong from afar aroused us to 
a sense of haste and even hunger. 

It struck me that the face of my dear little friend Mrs. Van- 
couver, wore a somewhat mischievous and yet well-pleased smile, 
as Sir Arthur and I entered the dining-room together, he 
naturally leaning on my arm. And I experienced a novel and 
somewhat unpleasant feeling of self-consciousness, as it struck 
me how appropriate the world at large must think the co- 
incidence: that so plain a girl should have found a friend in one 
to whom the face of the most beautiful, or the ugliest, woman 
in the world, must surely be all the same. 

How absurd this new, inborn shyness of mine seems in my own 
eyes! I—who have always “held my head high” and given back 
unutterable scorn for scorn, and have plumed myself on the solid 
acres, the gold and diamonds, which I knew compelled a certain 
amount of homage from all the world (let my unlucky face be 
as ugly as it might be)—can no longer look at life through tlie 
glass, darkly, but see it brightly and clearly, face to face. To 
me the world looks a better world than it ever did before, the 
words and deeds of all with whom I come in contact seem kinder 
and more sincere than I could have believed possible a week 
ago—the light and sunshine seem to have grown unaccountably 
and strangely bright, with no single cloud on the horizon, far or 
near. All this is merely the result of a few kind words and a 
little human sympathy ! 

Susan Lorrimer, you are becoming a sentimental fool, and the 
sooner you jump down from this wall where you have been sitting 
and scribbling ever since five o’clock tea, and go up to your room 
to dress for dinner, the better and wiser you will show yourself 
to be. Remember, you can’t afford to throw away the advantages 
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of a smart toilette and a becoming coiffure! No, rather let your 
black hair be studded over with rays of light from some of those 
priceless diamond stars of which you possess so many, and put on 
that dark red dress which the envious looks of other women have 
told you is one of Worth’s best master-pieces——but ah, me! what 
does it matter, for he will see none of it all! 

May 14, 11 P.M. 

What a delightful, but oh! what a tiring day we have had. I 
can scarce grasp my pen for sleepiness, but a few lines at least 
must be added to my Diary, before I take my hard-earned rest. 

At ten o'clock this morning we started, a party of nine, on Mr. 
Vancouver’s coach for Ullswater, first to drive to the foot of the 
Lake, and go up from thence by steamer to Patterdale, an 
excursion which, to my mind, has no equal. 

There was but one drawback to my happiness as I took the 
place allotted to me on the top of the coach, and that was the 
presence of “my Dolly” by my side, and my Dolly’s mamma on 
the box-seat just in front of me, the latter keeping an attentive 
ear on all my sayings and doings, to judge of how prospered her 
son’s wooing of the rich heiress, and truly, if “my Dolly” is as 
hopelessly embarrassed in his pocket as he is in his speech, I 
cannot wonder at the maternal anxiety which his estimable 
parent displayed. 

Lord Adolphus Fitz-Urse is emphatially a lout, I say it 
advisedly, and with dué regret for the plainness of the term, but 
a lout he is, and always will be. No one has stronger faith than 
I, in the time-honoured creed, that “ blood will tell,” but here at 
least is an exception which should go far to prove the rule. 
Though his arms and his quarterings may require an heraldic 
mind and understanding to do them full justice, his manners and 
appearance belie them all; and though his blood is credited with 
being of the purest azure, I cannot help thinking there must be 
“a bad drop” in it somewhere, for assuredly “my Dolly” is 
neither a Nature’s nobleman, nor a manufactured nobleman. 

Tam fond of driving, and of horses, and flatter myself that I 
know something of both; but to listen to an inane young man’s 
pointless stories of impossible feats with a tandem at Oxford, 
and still more heroic adventures when driving the regimental 
coach, is beyond my patience. 

Later in the day, we had a practical illustration of Lord 
Adolphus’ powers as a Jehu, for Mr. Vancouver good-naturedly 
offered him the ribbons during the first stage ‘of our return 
journey, and we were all thankful when that ‘ordeal was over! 
Let alone the danger to our lives, it was too painful to see a good 
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team so messed about. His lordship, having caught his whip at 
starting with tolerable success, was evidently afraid to use it 
again, lest he might not have such good luck next time; 
consequently, the hot chestnut leader on the off side pulled the 
whole coach, with traces strained to their utmost, and his 
splinter-bar nearly on a level with his well-squared tail, whilst 
the cunning old near-leader allowed his bar to rattle on his hocks 
all the way, serenely conscious that, as regarded the whip, his was 
the safest place in the team. But I think I pitied the wheelers 
most on the whole, for Lord Adolphus reversed the usual course 
of things a good deal, and though he let his leaders pull, going 
up hill if they liked, he invariably kept their traces tight when 
coming down hill, so the unfortunate pair at wheel had no 
alternative save to come skating down each declivity with their 
collars to their ears, and almost sitting down ; in fact, it did them 
immense credit that they kept on their legs at all, considering 
the amount of loose stones, which form so invariable a feature of 
Cumberland roads. Mr. Vancouver’s face was a study, during 
this painful ordeal, and I think he was even more pleased than 
his much-tried team, when he resumed the reins of mastership at 
our first halt. 

Yes, were it not for “my Dolly,” the day would have been 
absolutely perfect, and how seldom one can say that with honesty 
after childhood’s years are past? Certainly “Dolly” was a 
pretty solid “crumpled rose-leaf,” but even he had his use in 
contributing to my day’s happiness, for when we descended from 
the coach near Pooley Bridge, and went on board the little 
steamer awaiting us there, Sir Arthur Denison whispered to me 
that he had no intention of allowing that young lordling to 
monopolise my attention entirely, and sat down firmly by my side 
with the obvious intention of staying there, until untoward 
circumstances should cause him to abandon the position. Having 
a shrewd idea that no man in this world ever valued a woman the 
less for knowing that others shared his sentiments towards her, I 
realised that possibly I owed Lord Adolphus Fitz-Urse even a 
shade of gratitude. 

To any one who has ever steamed or sailed along the length of 
beautiful Ullswater, I need not try to describe its glories of 
scenery on every side ; to those who have not—well, I have scarcely 
sufficient confidence in myself to try to paint that picture, so 
had best let it alone! Like a moving panorama, those scenes 
glided past me—sitting there in my hour of happiness, with my 
lover (for it were idle to doubt an honest man’s love) by my side, 
I wonder—will memory ever bitterly recall them one by one in 
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the far distant future, when happiness may be a thing of the past 
and I shall “ have had my day ”? 

We pause at busy little Howtown, we glide past Lyulph’s 
Tower with its picturesque background of wild Gowbarrow, the 
haunt of the red-deer—we mark the lovely bright dress in 
which spring has clothed the woods of Hallin, and look with 
dreamy awe at Place Fell as its rugged sides rear themseves sheer 
and straight from out the water ; and far away in front of us, like 
giants at rest, lie the cloud-crowned heads of mighty Helvellyn 
and his great mountain-brethren. 

Slowly the fussy little steamer (I find she is called The Lady 
of the Lake—a somewhat grimy namesake of that fair creature) 
nears her journey’s end, and at Patterdale we all disembark as in 
duty bound ; and sentiment gives way to a sense of hunger, when 
“cold baked meats” are spread before us, in the somewhat dismal- 
looking coffee-room of the Ullswater Hotel. 

Then we stroll out, and pay a visit of inspection to the 
picturesque little Church and its churchyard, and admire the 
beautiful gardens of Patterdale Hall; and then it was time to go 
on board the little steamer once more, and start on our journey 
homewards. 

“Why does your voice sound as if your face were constantly 
turned away?” asked Sir Arthur Denison curiously, who again 
occupied a seat by my side, and was listening with attention to 
my bald attempts at describing the indescribable, as we steamed 
along towards Pooley Bridge. 

“Well, it’s an odd fancy I have,” I replied, rather hesitatingly, 
“but I never think any view in this part of the world quite satis- 
factory until I can get a glimpse of the one mountain I like best 
of all, old ‘Saddleback.’ ” 

“T remember it well, years ago,” said Sir er “but why has 
it such an especial fascination for you?” 

“Probably it began even in my nursery days, when I was 
always being lifted up at the nursery window ‘ to see Saddleback.’ 
Any way the fine old mountain seems to me like the face of a 
friend ; it stands up so clear and straight, unsupported by any 
other hills, with a staunch and unwavering strength of its own, 
somehow it seems to put force into one only to look at it! One 
can see it from almost every window at Eastcourt, as well as 
Craignorth, and I have an odd and private superstition of my own 
—that when ‘Saddleback’ is dark and enveloped in clouds, life for 
me is dark and cloudy also, but when it stands out clear and 
bright, then will sunshine reign for me too.”: 

“And can you see it now ?” he inquired rather eagerly. 
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“No,” I replied, “I wish I could.” 

Sir Arthur did not answer, and I thought he had entirely 
forgotten the subject, until, as the coach turned in at the lodge- 
gates of Craignorth, and we were almost home, he said suddenly : 

“Miss Lorrimer, is ‘ Saddleback’ visible now ? ” 

“Qh, yes,” I answered, glancing towards the mountain named. 

“ And is it in light or in shade ?” 

More than one listener glanced round curiously on hearing 
Arthur Denison’s question, but he alone understood the full 
meaning of my answer. 

“Tn the very brightest setting sunlight.” 

“Then, though the day is over, and it is sunset now—you have 
been happy?” he whispered low. 

“Quite,” I replied tersely. But I glanced at the great 
mountain once more, and alas! in those few short moments the 
sun had gone down and it looked dark and gloomy now, and the 
tears rose to my eyes as I thought: perhaps I have had my day? 
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Why We Mien do not Marry. 
By ONE OF US. 


Wuat has become of the marrying man? Is he not becoming as 
extinct as the dodo? Will not future generations of geologists gloat 
over the infrequent discovery of his precious bones in rare rocks? 
Already he is hard to find and coy to catch. He listens not to maids 
who would gladly charm him, charm they never so wisely; he turns 
a stony glance of pure criticism on bright eyes and snowy necks; he 
shuns the ball-room for the billiard-room ; he flirts, it is true, but— 
he does not propose. 

Why is this? Surely the daughters should charm us to-day, just 
as their mothers charmed our fathers. Are English maids less kind 
or less fair? Yet why does materfamilias remain with her quiver ful! 
of them; and feel ashamed when she meets her enemy in the gate? 


Materfamilias has her idea on the subject. She speaks sternly of 


clubs. She uses the word “selfishness.” She hints darkly at the 
importation of foreign notions. She declares that the males, being a 
minority, have discovered that they possess a fictitious value, through 
this very circumstance. 


But the young man cares not for materfamilias. He merely 
answers “ poverty.” 


“Cantabit vacuus coram matrona viator.” 


But there are some other considerations as well as poverty. 
Poverty does not weigh very much in my own case. As I am giving 
my own reasons for celibacy, I must shortly describe myself. I am 
thirty-one years of age; I am a dancing and dining man; I am no 
slave to a club; I am no misogynist ; I am moderately well-to-do in 
my profession and could marry if I chose. But, on the whole, I 
prefer to remain single.. Why ? 

Because the sum of minor enjoyments which are the privileges of 
the bachelor exceeds the happiness of even a happy marriage. Take 
care of the pence and the pounds will take care of tliemselves. Take 
care of the small items of happiness and the total will be satisfactory. 
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I speak only of myself and of men of my own type. It is, I regret to 
say, no uncommon type. 

Firstly, then, I belong to that considerable class of persons who 
have no liking for home. “ There’s no place like hone—and, thank 
heaven! there isn’t”; such was the sentiment, if not the actual 
phrase in a recent Gaiety burlesque. It was always applauded to the 
echo. 

Domus means a house as well as a home. It means a showy, 
ramshackle building ; with water-pipes that burst ; with kitchen-boilers , 
that leak ; with gas-meters that tell lies ; with drains that get choked ; | 
with servants that break china; with walls and ceilings that require | 
Spring cleaning ; with linen and ironmongery and crockery that insist 
on incessant renewal ; with gas-rates and water-rates and poor-rates ; 
with endless petty anxieties and constant worry. 

Undoubtedly, the jerry-built house has much to answer for. Not 
only does it pour melting snow through its villanous roof, choke us 


casements, deafen us with its noises, poison us with sewer gas. It 
does more. Itdestroys all the feeling of home. The sweet sentiment 
of dulce domum, the domestic atmosphere, thus materially recruited 
from the drains, has ceased to charm; and is prone rather to inspire 
typhoid than attachment to a set of Lares and Penates, who are fain 
to hold their noses. 

Paris has been called a city without a home. In America, people\ 
live largely in hotels. In London, the last fifteen years hav 
produced a great crop of palatial restaurants ; and of hotels that can 
be used as restaurants. What does the prosperity of these institutions 
show? It shows thata large number of people do not care to dine at 
home. And there is nothing more of the essence of home than 
dinner. I would sooner dine in public, with a play of life and 
character around me, exhibiting itself for my amusement, than solus : 
cum sola, in the single society of one person, however charming. 

I consider the domestic dinner gruesome. 
I can suggest a remedy. I can imagine a number of families, 





living together ina building constructed and managed on the principle 
of a college. Will Mr. Besant take the idea, and do something for 

the middle classes in their turn? ‘There should be a common dining- : 
hall, a common recreation-room, a common garden, a common billiard- ' 


room. On each staircase, around the quadrangle, should live a family. 
A college staircase yields sixteen rooms—a good-sized house. Suppose 
there are a dozen families in the one quadrangle. Instead of a dozen 
women-cooks, costing seventy pounds per annum apiece, to wit, 
twenty pounds wages and fifty pounds keep, there would be a chef 
with his assistants. Twelve times seventy is eight hundred and forty. 
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The chef and his staff would not cost half of that sum. So in all 
other matters. Our system of separate households is most wasteful 
and extravagant. As for privacy, there would be far more privacy 
than in an average London row. There would be dances and concerts 
for the young men and maidens; there would be a subscription to 
Mudie’s, and a dozen different newspapers instead of a dozen copies of 
the same ; there would be the advantages of club life for paterfamilias, 
aye, and for materfamilias too; there would be plenty of children for 
other children to play with, and a place for them to do it. There 
would be vastly more comfort and vastly less cost. In all the great 
dead expenses, co-operative principles would effect the usual 
reduction. 

Build me then no more flats ; though these are good in their way. 
But build me a college quadrangle; and perhaps I will marry and live 
therein. ‘Till then, I will live in some one else’s house. 

Servants, again, are a deadly drawback. They are incompetent and 
expensive. They are allowed, by the unwritten law which governs 
them, to be deceitful and dishonest. I do not mean that they 
positively steal. But they have a code which legalises stealing. I 
allude to “ perquisites.” A lady friend of mine paid her cook £35 a 
year. The cook left because she could not make more than seven 
shillings a week by perquisites. This means a loss to the master of 
a pound a week at least. The man who purchases the perquisites is 
not likely to give for broken meat, cold potatoes, lard and stock, the 
full original value. In perquisites, what is a pound to the master is 
seven shillings to the cook. What an infamous system! It is bad 
in morality ; it is bad in economy. As a bachelor in rooms or at a 
hotel, I am robbed a little. But I am not robbed as I should be ina 
house of my own. 

All this assumes that married people must have a house of their 
own. So they must, according to present opinion. I myself should 
not like to take my wife to rooms—even if I could get one to go. 
Well, then, I dread the prospect of a house and servants. Therefore 
I do not marry. 

I pass to the question of expense. We are all poor, of late years ; 
but, for my own part, I have a tolerable margin to my income. 
Each year I have some money to save or to spend. Shall I spend it 
on a wife and children ; on millinery bills and boot bills; on doctors’ 
bills and schoolmasters’ bills. I prefer to dispose of it otherwise. I 
prefer to keep a horse ;.I prefer a comfortable annual trip on the 
Continent, or to America ; I prefer pictures and china, shilling cigars 
and first-rate hock. Very selfish, no doubt. Yet not so altogether. 
I am a professional man, my work makes heavy demands on my 
nervous system. A glass of generous wine or the subtle enjoyment 
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of a good Havana may save me from an opiate or a doctor's visit. So 
it is with my annual holiday. I am exhausted by a year’s labour; 
my holiday is absolutely necessary. It would be no holiday if it 
denied my wife a dress; the wine would lose its virtue if it meant 
a child’s shoes; the cigar would be vapid if it cost little Tommy a 
plaything. In the stress and strain of this tense civilisation, luxury 
has been drawn close to necessity. I might, it is true, dispense with 
these solaces, but I should break down the sooner. 

Of the sexual aspect of the question, it is my purpose to say 
nothing. It need enter very little into the plan of life of any man 
who works hard, takes exercise, and feeds temperately. Of course, 
were these views to become general, society would come to a dead 
lock ; but there is no need to contemplate so preposterous a con- 
tingency. We may always depend upon the Skye crofters. 

My point is, not that marriage is an evil. My point is that it is 
good, but not so good as the sum of many other things. I would 
like a wife very much. I would like a smile to welcome me when I 
come home weary with my day’s work. I would like an affectionate 
confidante, to listen to my worries, and to assure me that, in that 
little dispute with Jones, I was quite right, and Jones—“ You know, 
dear, I never could endure that Mr. Jones ”—was quite wrong. My 
altruistic tendencies, like my religious tendencies, demand a vent. 


“?Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


However, I get a very good welcome for a seven-and-sixpenny 
licence ; and console myself with the first part of the above verse: 


“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 


My canine comforter has his advantages. He does not object to 
carpet slippers and a pipe; if I am out of temper, I can kick him, and 
he will not apply for a judicial separation ; he is exceedingly demon- 
strative of his affection, and he is silent! oh! so deliciously silent. 

Now the margin to my income provides me with a horse to give 
me health; with wine and cigars to give me solace and to secure 
human companionship when desirable ; with a club to provide relaxa- 
tion ; with a holiday to enlarge my mind; with a cab, or a first-class 
ticket, or an expensive book, or a stall at the theatre, or a new suit 
of clothes whenever I feel inc.ined; above all, with freedom from 
anxiety about money matters, and from that worst form of such 
anxiety which concerns itself on behalf of those we love. May I 
add that it gives me a spare sovereign or two for an impoverished 
hospital, or a less lucky friend, or a struggling comrade who has 
failed in the strenuous struggle for bare life ? 
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As a bachelor with seven hundred a year or so, I am well off. As 
a young married man upon this income, I should be moderately well 
off. With one child to maintain and educate, my margin would be 
gone. With two children I should be poor. With half-a-dozen 
children I should be an abject slave; haunted by heavy forebodings 
about the butcher’s bill, by dread of ill health, by dread of diminu- 
tion in my practice, by a thousand apprehensions ; and destitute of all 
the refined and cultured enjoyments that mitigate the torture of 
modern struggle for existence. 

I have scrupulously avoided saying anything derogatory to the 
girls. Indeed, I think there is not much to be said. English girls 
are, as of yore, frank, charming, simple, and endowed with beauty 
beyond other nations, and with a beauty that endures. But I do 
meet with very many lady-like and pretty girls, who, if we pass from 
externals, are neither one thing nor the other. They are neither 
accomplished, nor really well-read, nor good housewives. I can 
imagine a woman who would charm me by her proficiency in music, 
painting, taste in dress, artistic feeling. I can imagine, with great 
difficulty, a woman who should be a thorough linguist, and to that 
extent an intellectual companion. Logic and philosophy I cannot 
clothe in petticoats. I can imagine—sweetest picture of all—a 
domestic genius with a kitchen cleverness, who should be cunning 
in cookery, and should not disdain to whip up an omelette, or to 
superintend a savoury. After all, a cook is an artist. By the way, 
why should not ladies starch shirts? It is nice work, it is abominably 
performed at present, it would yield a better income than fancy work 
or Christmas cards. 

I submit, with regard to our modern maidens, that we have 
parted with the old types—gone with the old beliefs, I suppose—and 
that we have not got a thorough new one. The accomplished young 
lady is gone. There are too many real artists among us to put up 
with her. The domestic damsel has gone. Newnham and Girton 
have offered us a substitute. I do not like it; physique keeps it 
from thoroughness. I would like a girl to be really good at 
something ; for choice, I would prefer something quite different from 
my own strong points. But let us have something definite. 

There is another influence working against marriage. There is in 
vogue an excess of familiarity between men and girls; there is a 
deal of very nasty talk ; topics that our grandfathers did not mention 
to our grandmothers, are freely discussed at modern dinner tables. 
The Divorce Court is mentioned without hesitation as the “ D. C.” 
The details of the Colin Campbell case or the Hughes-Hallett scandal 
are frankly discussed. Affectation is bad, but décency is good; 
surely a little mystery is conducive to matrimony. “ Vesire is only 


—— 
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curiosity ” is the sentiment of a philosopher in one of Mr. Stevenson’s 
books. Who would wish to explore if he already knew? Familiarity 
breeds—well, not marriage. 

In fine, then, we do not marry because we prefer to spend our 
money in other ways: because an establishment is a nuisance; 
because a wife is not so necessary to our happiness as other luxuries ; 
because there is no good like independence; because, much as we 
would like marriage, there is an aggregate of other things, the sum 
of which pleases us better. 

















Montaigne. 
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Tue dramatic events and salient incidents in Montaigne’s life 
are few and unimportant, but the circumstances which formed his 
character are of the highest interest. Huis father’s disposition, 
ideas, and the training he imposed on the boy from earliest 
childhood, carry us into the very heart of the mental workshop, 
and show us the tools by which that masterly intellect was 
shaped. They are the material basis of the future structure. 
They give body and consistency to the thoughts and feelings 
scattered up and down the Essays—those disjecta membra which, 
when gathered together, form the most complete mental portrait 
that can be made by words. 

The mere skeleton of Montaigne’s life is soon sketched 
out. He was born February 28, 1533, and was the third son of 
his father, Pierre Eyquem de Montaigne. The family originally 
came from the north—either from Flanders or England. Mon- 
taigne himself believed the latter. ‘“ C’est une nation,” he says, 
“4 laquelle ceux de mon quartier ont eu autrefois une si privée 
accointance qu'il reste encore en ma maison aucunes traces de 
notre ancien cousinage.” In the time of Montaigne’s grandfather 
the fortunes of the Eyquem family were brought to their highest 
point of worldly prosperity. The old patronymic with its rough 
northern echo was exchanged for that of Montaigne, when the 
enriched and ennobled merchant of Bordeaux bought the chateau 
de Saint-Michel de Montaigne, and took the name of the estate in 
exchange for his own. In 1565, Michel, the future Immortal, 
married “ Francoése de la Chassaigne,” in conformity with 
custom rather than by natural inclination. By her he had six 
daughters, of whose names, numbers, and how many survived 
their first infancy, he was not always quite certain. He recorded 
the birth of the first two. The rest came in their order, and did 
not count. He was made Chevalier of the Order of S. Michel by 
the command of Charles IX., and at the hands of Gaston de Foix. 
Five years later, Henri III. appointed him gentleman of his bed- 
chamber ; and Henri of Navarre, the future Henri IV., honoured 
him with courtesies and visits. Onthe first occasion\ Henri remained 
two days at the chateau, where he had never been before, served 
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by Montaigne’s people, without any of his own officers to watch 
or ward. He slept in Montaigne’s bed, and suffered neither 
“essai ny couvert”—that is, the tasting by the host of each 
dish before it was set before the guest, then instantly putting 
on the cover, which was fastened with a padlock. This was, 
of course, a precaution against poison. But that bravest, most 
manly, most faithful and most loyal King who ever sat on the 
throne of France, knew where he could trust and who would not 
betray. And Michel de Montaigne was not of the race of traitors. 

Before this, however, Montaigne had printed his translation of 
the ‘Théologie Naturelle’ of Sebon, and the works of La Boétie. 
He had also been on his travels, visiting first the camp besieging 
La Fere, where was killed his great friend the Comte de Gram- 
mont—he who was the husband of Diane de Louvigny, “ la belle 
Corisande” of Andoins. Also he had been elected Maire of 
Bordeaux in the place of the Maréchal de Biron. What splendour 
of great glory, yet so different in kind, hangs round the names 
of these two guardians of the public peace and administrators of 
civil law! In 1588, when fifty-four years of age, he made the 
personal acquaintance of Mademoiselle Marie de Gournay, then 
twenty-two, whose enthusiastic admiration for him had begun 
four years before ; and in that same year, being ill at Paris with 
gout, he was taken prisoner by the insurgents and haled off to 
the Bastille. He was released that same evening. The ex- 
perience, though short, was not pleasant ; but to a philosopher all 
experiences are useful, and the book of life must needs have its 
hard passages to construe as well as those easy lines which are 
read while running. And on the “Ides of September,” as one 
inscription has it, in the year of grace 1592, he died of what 
seems to have been a curable attack of quinsy, having lived a 
little over fifty-nine years and a half. He had intended, he says, 
to live to eighty. , 

The greatest event of all was the publication of his Essays— 
of which the fifth edition, “augmented by the third book and 
six hundred additions,” was published in one quarto volume, that 
same year of 1588—just three hundred years ago! The former 
issues were meagre and restricted, with not nearly the same 
number of quotations nor of pleasant divagations as we have in 
our present volumes. After Montaigne’s death, in 1595, again 
another edition was published, containing a third more than the 
preceding ; and to Marie de Gournay, the adopted daughter, was 
confided the editorship of the whole. She did her work as well 
as she could, but, in spite of herself, was forced to make certain 
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Youvrage plus facile a: lire.’ Yet she heads her edition with 
Montaigne’s explicit “defense,” which recalls Shakespeare’s 
famous curse : “Si ce livre me survit, ie deffends a toute personne, 
telle qu'elle soit, d’y adiouster, diminuer, ny changer iamais aucune 
chose, soit aux mots ou en la substance, soubs peine, 4 ceulx qui 
Yentreprendroient, d’estre tenus pour detestables aux yeux des 
gens d’honneur, comme violateurs d’un sepulchre innocent... . Les 
insolences, voire les meutres de reputation que ie voy tous les 
iours faire en cas pareil en cet impertinent siecle me convient a 
lascher cette imprecation.” 

“ Traduttore, traditore,” say the Italians. But Marie de 
Gournay was no literary Judas. According to her lights she did 
the best she knew for the man whom she had so faithfully loved, and 
whom she had worshipped as an intellectual god ever since she 
first read his Essays when eighteen years old. And if public 
opinion was too strong for her, and forced her to make certain 
alterations in phrase and spelling, it was not that she failed in 
respect, literary or personal. Montaigne’s love for her matched 
hers for him. ‘“ Ma fille d’alliance,” he calls her; “et certes aimee 
de moy beaucoup plus que paternellement et enveloppee en ma 
retraicte et solitude comme l’une des meilleures parties de mon 
propre estre; ie ne regarde plus qu’elle au monde.” Lucky Marie 
de Gournay! carried down to immortality on the skirts of her 
father-friend—like Nike on the hand of Zeus—and sharing in his 
glory by the reflected light of association and the echo of their 
mutual affection! Without him, who would have ever known of 
her works, herself, her history ? 

For her own share in the events of life, Marie remained un- 
married, and died at the ripe age of eighty. She spent much 
time and money in seeking for the philosopher’s stone, which was 
then held to be a possible discovery as perpetual motion is still 
held to be a possible achievement, and the squaring of the circle 
entangles ardent seekers after intellectual mare’s-nests. For her 
latest lover she adored a cat, and submitted to a maid-servant ; 
and in her own person illustrated her father-friend’s lamentations 
on old age and its decay. 

Montaigne’s father, Pierre, was apparently one of those who 
mould others to mental excellence rather than are themselves ex- 
cellent in acquirement. Not a man of learning on his own account 
—Spanish and Italian being apparently the bulk of his educational 
wares—he appreciated learning in others, and specially wished 
his son Michel to inherit to the full all such advantages as the 
Renaissance had brought and bequeathed. And he had qualities 
which stood him in stead of book-learning—a strong character, 
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a clear judgment, and that kind of flair which recognises a social 
and commercial need, and supplies it. Thus, he was the first to 
establish offices where the buyer and the seller might meet to do 
business. ‘“ Je cherche 4 vendre des perles ; je cherche des perles 
a vendre.” He was a silent man, humble, modest, decent and 
God-fearing ; faithful to his promise; truthful; in all respects 
a worthy citizen and conscientious father of a family. He was 
singularly orderly and methodical, as became the descendant of 
those successful men of business who had amassed a fortune, 
attained nobility, and kept a good name withal. He failed to 
transmit these qualities to his son, who, while praising his 
father’s care and order, laments his own “ inexcusable and puerile 
idleness and negligence.” Nevertheless he defends his confidence 
in his servants, and upholds a little allowance even of their 
dishonesty. “Il faut laisser un peu de place & la desloyauté ou 
imprudence de vostre valet,” he says; “laissons le un peu plus 
courre & sa mercy: la portion du glanneur.” Though short, 
Pierre de Montaigne was full of vigour, straight as a dart and 
well proportioned. He had a pleasant countenance, was rather 
dark than fair, and was perfect in the athletic exercises then in 
vogue. When sixty years of age he laughed at the slighter 
prowess of his sons, and, to shame and show them how a strong 
man should do, he would leap on his horse at a bound, encum- 
bered as he was with his furred gown; run upstairs two or three 
steps at a time; and go round the table on his thumb, not 
touching the ground with his feet :—which last exploit somewhat 
reminds one of Sir William Hamilton’s favourite feat of hopping 
about the room on his back, coat-tails, ribbons and orders flying. 
Pierre was a man of perfectly chaste life and conversation. 
Queen Blanche might have owned him as her son. Like many 
old people who forget that, when they were young, they were not 
admitted behind the scenes, nor told the current scandals, he main- 
tained the superiority of morals in his youth to those of his old age 
—for all that more liberty of intercourse existed then between the 
sexes than it did sixty years after. It might have been. Nations 
have periodic spells of morality alternated with others of déver- 
gondage ; and in spite of her licentiousness—the rule for many 
centuries now—France may well have had one brief era of rational 
freedom of intercourse and corresponding purity of behaviour. 
Such as he was he, the father, seems to have been the governing 
influence in the house; and where Montaigne speaks often and at 
length of him, the mother is passed over in silence. 

The education given to the boy was based on methods of per- 
sonal tenderness and formal strictness, which is not the same as 
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severity. Convinced that a language, to be thoroughly well 
understood, ought to be learned in infancy, Pierre gave his little 
son into the care of a German doctor who could not speak a word 
of French but who did speak good Latin. Two others, good 
Latinists but less learned men, were the less important aids. No 
one was allowed to speak to the child save in Latin, and father, 
mother, servants, &c., all learnt enough of the language to make 
themselves understood. “Somme,” says Montaigne, “nous nous 
latinizasmes tant qu'il se rengorgea iusques 4 nos villages tout 
autour, ou il y a encores et ont prins pied par l’usage plusieurs 
appellations latines d’artisans et d’utils.” 

He was six years old before he understood a word of French or 
the dialect of Perigord—his native province; and thus, without 
art or books, without grammar or rule, without the rod and 
without tears, the language of Cicero and Virgil became his 
inalienable possession and was as familiar to him as that of 
Rabelais and Villon. Greek he never mastered to the same point 
of perfection ; but this was for want of inclination, not for want 
of gentle modes of instruction, as the grammar was made into a 
game rather than a task. For Pierre had his own ideas on the 
need of extreme gentleness in the handling of children. As 
a proof of this—because he thought it hurtful to the young 
brain to be roused suddenly and sharply out of sleep, he com- 
manded that the little Michel should always be awakened by the 
sound of some instrument—gently, rhythmically, harmoniously. 
No wonder that the son ever speaks of his father with such 
enthusiastic love and gratitude, and no wonder that he himself 
cherished such strong sentiments on the tenderness to be shown 
to children, and indeed to ail the weak and defenceless. And 
by reason of this unbroken stream of masculine influence from his 
earliest years we can understand the essentially virile tone of 
Montaigne’s mind—virile in that it could remain for ever in 
suspense, and did not need the consolation, the support of a 
proved certainty, as with the weaker sort—virile in that it was 
sufficient for itself, and could abjure the evil and cling fast to 
the good by its own strength only. 

The boy’s first love in books was Ovid—devoured when he was 
eight years old. This supplied the imaginative element which all 
healthy childhood wants. The romances proper to the time— 
Lancelot du Lac, Amadis, Huon de Bordeaux, “ et tels fatras de 
livres a quoy l’enfance s’amuse”—he did not know even by 
name, “ni ne foys encores le corps!” he says emphatically, so 
exact was the mental discipline in which he was trained. From 
Ovid he went to Virgil; then to Terence and Plautus; and so to 
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the Italian comedies—always lured farther and farther by the 
delightfulness of the subject. His tutor was a man of discern- 
ment, he says, and knew how to attract his intellect and make 
it overcome the difficulties of an indolent nature. “Sil eust 
esté si fol de rompre ce train, i’estime que ie n’eusse rapporté du 
college que la haine des livres, comme faict quasi toute nostre 
noblesse.” This recalls the Memoirs of the Rector of Lincoln, 
and the contempt expressed by his aristocratic young friend for 
the “ sapping” of a man of high social position. 

Montaigne’s hatred of all forms of falsehood, so often and so 
strongly expressed; is due also in part to his early training, if 
part perhaps comes from heredity. He makes great account of 
first impressions ; and our own old proverb, “ As the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined,” expresses his views to a line. “Ie trouve 
que nos plus grands vices prennent leur ply dez nostre plus 
tendre enfance,” he says; “ et que nostre principal gouvernement 
est entre les mains des nourrices.” 

After speaking of the first germs, the first manifestations of 
cruelty, tyranny, deception, in youth, he adds that it is “une 
tresdangereuse institution, d’excuser ces vilaines inclinations par 
la foiblesse de l’aage et legiereté du subiect: premierement c’est 
nature qui parle, de qui la voix est lors plus pure et plus naifve, 
quelle est plus graile (gréle) et plus neufve: secondement, la 
laideur de la piperie ne despend pas de la difference des escus aux 
espingles ; elle despend de soy.” Hence he never allowed himself 
to cheat in any of his childish games; and now, when a mature 
man, playing at cards with his wife and daughter, he treats their 
stakes of farthings as seriously as though they were pounds. 

This punctiliousness of conscience, this sensitive regard for 
sincerity, runs like a golden thread through the substance of 
Montaigne’s character. We feel this absolute honesty in every 
page—this honesty, so positive and exact in action, lending itself 
to that unanchored state of mind which fears to believe a lie and 
therefore prefers doubt to possible falsehood. This honesty was 
not companioned with any kind of coarseness, as it so often is. 
Montaigne was essentially delicate and dainty in his tastes, and 
certain things were as necessary to him as certain others were 
impossible. Nevertheless he praises in young men and soldiers 
the good of that suppleness which can adopt the ways of a place 
and people, and how “il y a de la honte de laisser a faire par 
impuissance ou de n’oser, ce qu’on veoid faire a ses compaignons.” 
Like Marius, who, in aging, became delicate in his drinking, and 
used only one special cup, so Montaigne affects certain forms of 
glass, and does not willingly drink from common glass; nor from 
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a strange nor common hand; and prefers a clear and transparent 
material to any kind of metal, so that his eyes may taste as well 
as his lips. He must have curtains and a tester to his bed; 
though he has no tablecloth, he must have dinner napkins, which 
he would like to have changed with each plate, and which he 
soils like an Italian—seldom using his spoon or fork. He must 
wash immediately after meals, as well as on rising in the 
morning ; and all his habits are methodical and regular. He 
cannot bear too full living nor too long abstinence; he does not 
choose much at table, but takes that which is nearest to him, and 
contents himself with one or two things. A multiplicity of dishes 
displeases him, and his taste is more for simple things than for 
rich—for fish and salt meats above all—though the bread is made 
without salt, specially for himself and his household. Lengthy 
meals annoy him, as he has the habit from infancy of eating all 
the time that he is at table; so that those who have the care of 
him must arrange his food both for quantity and kind as is best 
for him, he eating just what is before him straight through to the 
end. For the rest, he congratulates himself on having been born 
with all his senses keen and healthy; and though he has suffered 
from fever and ague, and that accident which was so like death, 
“Vesprit alla tousiours non paisiblement mais plaisamment.” In 
sickness and in health alike he keeps to the same manner of life. 
““Mesmes lict, mesmes heures, mesmes viandes me servent, et 
mesme bruvage; ie n’y adiouste du tout rien, que la moderation 
du plus et du moins, selon ma force et appetit. Ma santé, c’est 
maintenir sans destourbier (sans trouble) mon estat accoustumé., 
Te veois que la maladie m’en desloge d’un costé; si ie crois les 
medecins, ils m’en destourneront de l’aultre: et par fortune, et 
par art, me voyla hors de ma route.” 

He then goes on to condemn the folly of altering the whole 
course of living—the habits which use has made into a second 
nature, and which to change, wounds and hurts and does violence 
to that nature. “Ie ne crois rien plus certainement que cecy : 
Que ie ne scaurois estre offensé par l’usage des choses que i’ay 
si longtemps accoustumees.” 

For habit is the “cup of Circe,” which changes our nature 
‘comme bon luy semble.” How much wiser, more rational and 
practical this is than the “ radical” advice of certain physicians 
and putters-to-right—those who counsel say, the sudden and 
entire cessation of all work for the fatigued and overstrained, and 
who do not rather see the value of a little slackening, a little 
moderation, but always on the same lines which habit has made 
necessary for existence, and to depart wholly from which would 
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entail worse consequences than continuance even at the present 
speed. 

In love Montaigne is exactly what might be expected of him. 
Temperamental ardour is not suffered to overcome the coolness 
of his reason, but reason does not chill his temperament. “ Un 
doulx commerce que celuy des belles et honnestes femmes,” he 
says; “nam nos quoque oculos eruditos habemus.” He loves 
them neither with the grossness of coarse desire, nor with the 
highflown reverence of ideal chivalry, content with a smile—made 
blessed by a ribbon. He loves them, as he does all things in life, 
with sincerity, fervour, common sense, discretion. Amorous from 
his youth upwards, he has never been licentious—never solaced 
himself with vulgar liaisons and “la premiére venue.” He has 
always conducted his affairs with delicacy, with poetry—sharpen- 
ing his passion by difficulty and the glory of conquest, and caring 
to obtain only what was worthy of effort and pursuit. Between 
beauty and mind he chooses the former. 

“Au demourant, ie faisois grand compte de l’esprit, mais 
pourveu que le corps m’en feust pas a dire; car, 4 respondre en 
conscience, si l’une ou l’aultre des deux beautez debvoit necessaire- 
ment y faillir, i'eusse choisi de quitter plustost la spirituelle : 
elle a son usage en meilleures choses ; mais au subiect de l’amour, 
subiect qui principalement se rapporte a la veue et a l’attouche- 
ment, on faict quelque chose sans les graces de l’esprit, rien sans 
les graces corporelles. C'est le vray advantage des dames, que la 
beauté.” 

It is madness to give all one’s thoughts to love, and to drift 
into a furious and indiscreet affection. If such a mischance 
should befall a man, he counsels him to weaken one passion by 
another. 

“Si vostre affection en l’amour est trop puissante, dissipez la, 
disent ils; et disent vray, car ie l’ay souvent essayé avec utilité : 
rompez la 4 divers désirs, desquels il y en ayt un regent ct un 
maistre, si vous voulez; mais, de peur qu'il ne vous gourmande 
et tyrannise, affoiblissez le, seiournez le, (donnez-lui du repos, 
amortissez-le) en le divisant et divertissant.” 

This is what he himself once did when he had lost himself in 
the toils of a tender sorrow. He made himself love some one 
else ; and love soothed the ill that had been caused by love. 
This he does at all times when threatened with an overmastering 
passion. 

“ Une aigre imagination me tient; ie treuve plus court, que de 
la dompter, la changer; ie luy en substitue, si ie ne puis une 
contraire, au moins un’aultre: tousiours la variation soulage, 
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dissoult, et dissipe. Si ie ne puis la combattre, ie luy eschappe ; 
et en la fuyant, ie fourvoye, ie ruse: muant (changeant) de lieu, 
d’occupation, de compaignie, ie me sauve dans la presse d’aultres 
amusements et pensees, ou elle perd ma trace et m’esgare.” 

Surely a wiser thing to do, and a nobler employment of time 
and energy, than to sit with bowed head and folded hands, 
cherishing constancy to sorrow as a virtue, and despising the 
flowers because we cannot reach the stars! But with this manly 
view of the need both of self-restraint—so that love should not 
become the master and tyrant of life, and of self-respect—that 
constancy should not weaken one by the “ mollesse” of enduring 
sorrow, he has always been a faithful and a complaisant lover. 

“Tay esté si espargnant a promettre, que ie pense avoir plus 
tenu que promis n’y due: elles y ont trouvé de la fidelité, iusques 
au service de leur inconstance, ie dis inconstance advouee, et par 
fois multipliee. Ie n’ay iamais rompu avecques elles tant que 
i’y tenois, ne feust ce que par le bout d’un filet; et, quelques 
occasions qu’elles m’en donné, n’ay iamais rompu iusques au 
mepris et a la haine: car telles privautez, lors mesme qu’on les 
acquiert par les plus honteuses conventions, encores m’obligent 
elles & quelque bienvueillance.” 

Much more does he say—much and boldly confess; but with 
all his trespasses and wrongdoings he declares that he has never 
been guilty of ingratitude, treachery, malignity, nor cruelty. 
He defends this pleasant sin, and argues for it with all the force 
of which he is master. It is his one weakness—his one passion. 
“Te n’ay point aultre passion qui me tient en haleine;” and he 
commends it as the beautifier of the body, the sharpener of the 
wits, the sweetener of the temper, and the charm of life generally. 
But it must be love—love under certain restrictions and difficulties 
of attainment—and it is not often found in marriage. 

Of his own free will Montaigne would not have married. Like 
that great Roman Son of Fire, whose wife was the Goddess 
Fortune, he would have espoused Wisdom only, if she would have 
had him. But custom was too strong for him, and he was obliged 
to follow the laws of society rather than his own inclinations. 
He married against his will, forced by cireumstances—“ie ne 
m’y conviay pas proprement, on m’y mena, et y feus porté par des 
occasions estrangieres.” In time he reconciled himself to his lot, 
and made a good husband, and lived “a la vieille francoise,” as he 
says in his letter to her—that is, in loverlike attentions and caress- 
ing courtesies. Also he declared solemnly that “tout licencieux 
qu'on me tient, i’ay en verité plus severement. observé les loix de 
mariage, que ie n’avois ny promis ni esperé.” On which follows 
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one of his fine passages—one of those mixtures of good sense, 
good principle, and wise philosophy which are worth volumes of 
sermons on dogma and doctrine. 

“Tl n’est plus temps de regimber, quand on séest laiss¢ 
entraver: il fault prudemment mesnager sa liberté; mais depuis 
qu’on s’est soubmis 4 l’obligation, il s’y fault tenir soubs les loix 
du debyoir commun, au moins s’en efforcer. Ceulx qui entrepren- 
nent ce marché pour sy porter avecques hayne et mespris, font 
iniustement et incommodeement. ... Si on ne faict tousiours 
son debyoir, au moins le fault il tousiours aimer et recognoistre : 
c’est trahison de se marier sans s’espouser.” 

Nevertheless, like a true son of France, and a child of his 
generation, he excuses a little honest infidelity in both wives and 
husbands, and asks only for the preservation of appearances. He 
looks on jealousy as a mean, selfish, cruel vice; and to sleep 
discreetly for Meecenas is to him the duty of a gentleman who 
understands human nature, is neither a jailor nor a tyrant over 
his wife, and who prefers to suffer privately and in silence rather 
than publish his sorrows to the world for the satisfaction of his 
revenge. He also strongly deprecates the folly of a man’s 
marrying his mistress—or making his mistress the woman he 
intends to marry. For with him love par amour is one thing and 
marriage for honour, custom and legitimate offspring is another. 

In all of which we sce that mixture of gentle judgment and 
wise perception which makes the charm of this wonderful thinker 
and supreme philosopher—appraising things as he does at their 
true value, without sentimentality or excitement, but in relation 
solely to the eternal laws of human nature and the exigencies of 
society. 

This tenderness towards the infidelities of love was not from 
the want of love in his own person. His more than brotherly 
affection for La Boétie—his more than paternal love for Marie de 
Gournay— prove how well he could love a man whom he found his 
equal—a woman “en tout bien tout honneur.” And, though no 
names nor circumstances are given, we know by his unindi- 
vidualised confessions that he had loved many women in his life- 
time—and that he had been ever loyal and discreet—unselfish, 
generous, and careful, while these affairs lasted. What his love 
was for La Boétie—and his again for him—we learn in that 
superb chapter De [ Amitié—that eulogy and elegy as fine in its 
own way as Milton’s Lycidas or Shelley’s yet more passionate 
Adonais, : 

How well their love was returned we find in La Boétie’s own 
words on his death-bed. 
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“Te yous avois choisi parmi les hommes, pour renouveler avec 
vous cette sincere et vertueuse amitié de laquelle l’usage est 
par les vices dez si longtemps esloigné d’entre nous, qu il n’en 
reste que quelques vieilles traces en la memoire de l’antiquité.” 

And his description of friendship in La Servitude Volontaire is 
as noble as Montaigne’s. It contains indeed the very core and 
essence of true friendship—that tie as strong as death and some- 
times stronger than love, for which pleasant companionship and 
mutual convenience is so often mistaken ! 

“L’amitié,” says La Boétie, “c'est un nom sacré, c’est une chose 
saincte ; elle ne se met iamais qu’entre gents de bien, et ne se prend 
que par une mutuelle estime; elle s’entretient, non tant par un 
bienfaict que par la bonne vie. Ce qui rend un amy asseuré de 
VYaultre, c’est la cognoissance qu'il a de son integrité: les respon- 
dants qu'il en a, c’est sa bonne naturel, la foy, et la constance. Il 
n’y peult avoir d’amitié, la ot est la cruauté, la ot est la des- 
loyauté, 1a ot est Viniustice. Entre les meschants quand ils 
s'assemblent, c’est un complot, non pas une compaignie; ils ne 
sentr’ayment pas, mais ils s’entrecraignent ; ils ne sont pas amis, 
mais ils sont complices.” 

We have a cognate thought even more tenderly expressed in 
those two matchless lines: 


“T had not loved thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more!” 


For, of a surety though passion may exist with disesteem, and 
though all that makes life beautiful or noble, as well as life itself, 
may be given for a worthless creature whose empire is based on 
sensuality, there can be no friendship without mutual respect and 
mutual faith. Scoundrels betray each other for safety or for gain 
—betray after they have caressed and flattered ; but heroes go to 
the death one for the other, and the worthy lover of Plato is the 
greater love of virtue. The friendship between Montaigne and 
La Boétie was as perfect as it was swift in its birth and short in 
its duration. It lasted for only three years, and then La Boétie 
died ; and life was never quite the same to Montaigne after. “Le 
plus grand que i’aie cogneu au vif ie dis des parties naturelles de 
lame, et le mieulx nay c’estoit Etienne de Boétie,” he says of his 
friend in his Essay on Presumption; “ c’estoit vrayment un’ame 
pleine, et qui montroit un beau visage 4 tout sens; un’ame 4 la 
vielle marque, et qui eust produict de grands effects si sa fortune 
Ya voulu; ayant beaucoup adiousté a ce riche naturel, par science 
et estude.” 


Like Socrates this beautiful soul was encased in an unlovely 
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body, and the eyes had to accustom themselves to superficial 
ugliness before they could discern the inner beauty of the mind. 
Montaigne on the contrary was good looking, for though of small 
stature, like his father, he was not dissatisfied with himself— 
“ce petit homme aux yeux pleins de douceur, au front large, au 
nez bien faict, i la barbe brune (4 escorce de chastaigne), égale, 
épaisse, i la teste justement ronde, a l’oreille, 4 la bouche petites, 
au tient frais, au visage agréable, aux membres proportionnés, 
qui n’en est pas plus laid par ce qu'il n’a pas six pieds.” 

In another part, however, he speaks more disparagingly of 
himself; and while again enumerating his good points—his small 
white teeth, small ears and mouth, his clear soft eyes—he adds, 
“ou est la petitesse ”’—not all these advantages “ peuvent faire un 
bel homme.” 

The letter of Michel to “Monseigneur de Montaigne,” con- 
taining the account of La Boétie’s death is as touching as that of 
Le Fevre’s, in the splendid constancy of courage and intelligence 
surviving all physical pains and weaknesses—in the love between 
these two men, this David and Jonathan—in the noble discourse 
that comes in during the intervals of freedom from suffering and 
faintness—in the quiet and even march of the last supreme drama. 
All is told with that touching poetry which comes from truth and 
simplicity ; and through all this distance of time we can see, as 
with our bodily eyes, this fine and dignified departure, and hear 
the calm voice say: “Mon frére, mon amy ie t’asseure que i’ay 
faict assez de choses, ce me semble, en ma vie, avecques autant de 
peine et difficulté que ie fois cette cy. Et quand tout est dict, il 
y a fort long temps que i’estois preparé, et qu’en sgavois ma 
lecon toute par coeur.” 

The last scene of all was painful to flesh and blood, both to 
bear and to see; but the cup had to be drained to the dregs, and 
the dying man had to submit to that questionable effort of love 
and science, when that which would have been a peaceful death 
if left uninterrupted, is turned into the torture of a useless and 
transitory revival. 

“Mon Dieu, qui me tourmente tant!” he cried when they 
brought him out of his swoon and he heard their loud weeping 
about him. ‘“ Pourquoy m’oste l’on de ce grand et plaisant repos 
auquel ie suis? Laissez-moi, ie vous prie!” For the solace of 
the orthodox we may here add that La Boétie died in confession 
of the faith, and in full belief that he was going to meet God and 
be received into the Mansions and among the souls of the Blessed. 

In the calm and uneventful course in which Montaigne’s days 
ran, like a peaceful river rippling on to the great ocean of eternity, 
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his travels and an accident that once befell him take larger 
proportions than with those whose record is richer. His travels 
lasted almost a year and a half, beginning in the month of June, 
1580, and ending in November, 1581. He went through France, 
Switzerland, part of Germany and Italy. Always suffering and 
always cheerful, he sprinkles his journal with bright little bits of 
observation here, of reflection there, but as a rule his diary is not 
worth much. Speaking of the German innkeepers he says: “IIs 
ont cela de bon qu’ils demandent quasi du premier mot ce qu'il 
leur faut, et ne gagne-t-on guere a marchander. Ils sont glorieux, 
coléres et ivrognes, mais ils ne sont du moins ni traitres ni 
voleurs.” When he left the country he wrote to the famous 
Francois Hotman, whom he had met at Bale, saying that “ tout 
le demeurant lui sembloit plein de commodité et courtoisie, et 
surtout de iustice et de stireté.” 

This was a better word for the Germans than the students gave 
them at the University of Paris. Here they were called dirty, 
gluttonous, and ill-tempered; the French being proud and 
effeminate; the English cowards and drunkards; the Normans 
boastful and deceitful; the Burgundians stupid and brutal; the 
Flemish bloodthirsty, vagabond, house-burners, &c. At Brixen 
the mountains round about “‘s’estendent si mollement qu’elles ce 
laissent testonner et peigner iusques aux aureilles ”—like certain 
show places in our own country—notably about the Lakes which 
have the look of being ‘‘ washed and combed and in their Sunday 
clothes.” 

At Rome, where he had always had a great desire to go, one or 
two things struck him forcibly. One was the precautions taken 
against poison in the sacramental wine; another was the irre- 
ligious indifference of the Pope and cardinals during the mass. 
“Tl lui sembla nouveau, et en cette messe et autres, que le Pape 
et cardinaux et autres prélats y sont assis, et quasi tout le long 
de la messe couverts, devisant et parlant ensemble. Ces cérémonies 
semblent étre plus magnifiques que dévotieuses.” 

He was also much amused, or amazed, by the open profligacy 
of the courtesans, and their practical recognition by priests and 
prelates ; and he kissed the Pope’s foot as a good Catholic should. 
But his heart was in the antiquities rather than in the pomp and 
ceremonial of the Church. Cesar and Cicero, Seneca and Lucian, 
Horace and Juvenal, Marcus Aurelius and Hadrian, Brutus and 
Cato—the places where the great rulers and captains had planned 
the subjugation of the world, and those where they passed in 
triumph after conquest—the places where the great orators had 
stirred the pulses and charmed the imagination of their listening 
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thousands; where the great thinkers had studied the problems of 
life and consciousness, and made their halting efforts to discover 
the nature of the gods and the properties of the soul; where the 
poets had strung their deathless lines in that noble tongue of 
demigods and heroes, like golden beads on a silver thread—the 
places where the very dust was eloquent of the glorious lives 
which had once dominated and were now mingled with it, lost and 
irrecoverable for ever—these were to him more important than 
the execution of a robber, the performance of the Jewish “ tribal 
rite,” or the mad pranks of the carnival:—at all of which he 
assisted. But that great nation of antiquity, of which by early 
association and learning he was, as it were, a later paler de- 
scendant, that was his true love, his real point; and all the rest 
was subsidiary. 

He enjoyed his travels however, as it was meet he should, pain, 
regimen, medicine, discomforts notwithstanding; and then he 
went back to his library and his studies—to that “arriére 
boutique ” of his thoughts where no one entered—to the specula- 
tions where nothing was determined, save the need of mercy, 
justice, gentleness, liberality, self-control, and avoidance of such 
dogmatism as would lead to condemnation or cruelty. “C'est 
mettre ses coniectures 4 bien hault prix que d’en faire cuire un 
homme tout vif,” he says significantly. 

The sweetness of Montaigne’s nature, the patience and rare 
wisdom of his philosophy, come out in even still fairer colours 
when we remember that he suffered much from gout and another 
painful internal malady which, together with a temporary dis- 
order, at last killed him when yet in the full meridian of his 
intellectual powers. In the accident too, which befell him, when 
he and his horse were overthrown, he is just the same philosophic 
reasoner and calm observer as at other times. So soon as he 
comes to his senses he observes his own sensations and reasons on 
them—on the relation between the functions of the soul and those 
of the body, which keep even step together; and he propounds 
that theory of coma, of unconsciousness before death, which 
medical men tell us is the rule; the exceptions of vivid thought 
and consciousness being very few. This, by the way, disposes of 
those many pious lies which the orthodox have set on foot con- 
cerning the mental torments of dying unbelievers. 

Enumerating certain crises and signs, he says: “ quoyque 
nous en tirons aulcuns signes par ou il semble qu'il leur reste 
encores de la cognoissance, et quelques mouvements que nous 
leur veoyons faire du corps; i’ay tousiours pensé, dis ie, qu’ils 
avoient de l’ame et le corps ensepveli et endormi.” 
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In all this reasoning Montaigne uses the word soul to express 
the thinking and sentient part of man. He had not been suffered 
to see that great Pisgah of science, where we find biology and 
the brain on the highest peak we have yet reached; and he, who 
foresaw so much—who stood by the gate of Darwin’s field—who 
dared to say that we made God in our own image—who doubted 
where others affirmed, and whose very silence on the details of 
the faith he broadly said he professed, was as expressive as a 
declaration—he still clung to the doctrine of the soul as the 
thinking, reasoning, discerning part. of man, and did not forestall 
even Goethe, who himself forestalled more minute investigators. 
If only he had guessed at the, as yet, unrevealed truths of science, 
and had ascribed to the Brain some of the functions he gave to 
the Soul! As things were however, he did very well without, 
and came near to the truth in result, if not always with full 
knowledge of the process. 

The latest act of any importance in this peaceful drama of 
Montaigne’s life was his acquaintance with, and love for, his 
“fille d’alliance,” Marie de Gournay. If this affection had not the 
mental grip, the intellectual equality he had found with La Boétie, 
it had the sweeter and more tender sentiment belonging to the 
difference of age and sex. For his own daughters, after the first 
two, Montaigne does not seem to have had much regard. Perhaps 
he was disappointed in not having a son; and after the second 
failure put the whole thing aside as something not immediately 
touching him. He does not lament his unborn heir, but he 
speaks very little of any of his five daughters, and after he has 
recorded the birth of the first two he lets the rest alone. Marie 
de Gournay then came into his life with the force of one who fills 
a vacant place; and he loved her as he had loved La Boétie, 
wearing her on his heart with just that difference we have spoken 
of above. Her enthusiasm for him was even more unbounded 
than his for her, great as his was. But she had youth on her 
side ; and the reverence which appreciative youth gives to the 
confessed superiority of a grander mind and to an older person, 
helped to lift her love into a more passionate sphere than his 
could bear. And as she had lived through a girl’s sorrow and 
loved to her heart’s hurt, she was all the freer to bestow such 
affection on her intellectual father and literary demigod, as has 
linked their names together for all time. Her love for him, and 
his for her, were of higher honour to him than that election to 
the office of Maire of Bordeaux, that ribbon of the order of Saint- 
Michel, that recognition even of kings and the‘trust that Henri 
of Navarre had in him, all of which had been of so much pleasant 
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pride to him. She, on her side, owes, as we have said, her reputa- 
tion to her association with Montaigne. As an authoress on her 
own account she might have gained a local and temporary fame, 
but one for all time—assuredly not. 

One of the most interesting of all the material things con- 
nected with Montaigne’s life is the round library, with its three 
windows, giving “trois veues de riche et libre prospect,” where 
he sat and possessed his soul in peace. “ C’est li mon siége,” he 
says; “ie essaye 4 m’en rendre la domination pure, et s’y 
soustraire 4 la communauté et coniugale et filiale et civile.” 

This library was in a tower apart from the main body of the 
chateau, and was on the third floor. The second was a bedroom, 
which he used when he wished to be wholly alone. The first was 
his chapel. At one glance he could see all his books, ranged on 
stands about five feet high; and from the windows, beside the 
fine views of the distant country, he commanded his household 
and belongings. 

“Le veois soubs moy mon iardin, ma basse-court, ma court, et 
dans la pluspart des membres de ma maison. Lia ie feuillette a 
cette heure un livre, 4 cette heure un aultre, sans ordre et sans 
desseing, & pieces decousues. Tantost ie resve; tantost i’en- 
registre et dicte, en me promenant, mes songes que voicy.... 
Te passe lai et la plus part des iours de ma vie, et la plus part des 
heures du iour: ie n’y iamais la nuit.” 

On the beams and rafters were those sayings and quotations 
which best expressed the owner’s attitude of mind. Among them 
we have that pessimistic phrase from Ecclesiastes, “‘ Cognoscendi 
studium homini dedit Deus eius torquendi gratia,’ which Mon- 
taigne translates, “La curiosité de cognoistre les choses a esté 
donnee aux hommes pour fleau.” A truer verse is that, “ Omnium 
que sub sole sunt fortuna et lex par est.” “Cela peut se faire et 
cela ne se peut pas,” is the translation of a Greek phrase, and 
“La superstition suit lorgueil et lui obeit comme a son pere,” 
that of another. Montaigne’s moderation is shown in his adoption 
of that verse in Romans, “Ne plus sapite quam oporteat, sed 
sapite ad sobrietatem,” which he translates, “ Ne soyez plus sages 
qu'il ne faut, mais soyez sobrement sages ;” but to which we give 
a somewhat different signification. Again, “ Ve qui sapientes 
estis in oculis vestris.’—“Si quis existimat se aliquid scire, 
nondum cognovit quomodo oportet illud scire”—“ Quantum est 
in rebus inane!” “‘ Omnia vanitas,” with more than we can extract 
prove his contempt for all that others held as positive and certain. 
Under the Greek words to correspond: “Je n’établis rien ”— 
“Je ne comprends pas”—“Je m’arréte”—“ J’examine ”"—“ Je 
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ne puis comprendre” — “Pas davantage”— “Sans pencher 
(aucun cdte”—express that Pyrrhonism which was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his thoughts and mind. But the 
most interesting, personally, is a long Latin inscription, of which 
this is the French translation. 

“Tan du salut 1571, a lige de trente-huit ans, la veille des 
calendes de mars (dernier février), jour anniversaire de sa 
naissance, Michel de Montaigne, ennuyé depuis longtemps de 
lesclavage des cours et des emplois publics, se réfugia tout entier 
dans le sein des doctes vierges, afin d’y passer, si les destins le 
permettent, calm et exempt de toute inquiétude, ce qui lui 
restera d’une existence déjai en grande partie écoulée; il consacra 
cet asile et ces douces retraites paternelles a sa liberté, a sa tran- 
quillité et 4 son repos.” 

He died of “‘ une esquinancie sur la langue,” being three days 
unable to speak, and with his full intelligence; and if Estienne 
Pasquier says the truth, he died at the moment of the Elevation 
of the Host, rising in his bed and joining his hands in the act of 
acceptance and adoration. “Et en ce dernier acte rendit son 
esprit 4 Dieu: qui fut un beau miroir de l’intérieur de son ame.” 

Nevertheless his writings remain as witnesses on the other side, 
and that unanswered question, ‘Que sais-je?” is a formidable 
counterweight against the theory of his belief in the touch of a ton- 
sured man transforming one substance into another. If Pasquier’s 
account be true, how can we reconcile it with Montaigne’s own 
confession of impatience when his dying friend said: “Quant a 
moy ie suis certain, ie m’en vois trouver Dieu et le seiour des bien- 
heureux.” Why that impatience? Was it because of La Boétie’s 
over-confidence in his future state, or because of his certainty of 
that state? La Boétie evidently thought the former. “Comment, 
mon frére,” he cried ; “me voulez-vous faire peur? Si ie l’avois, 
& qui servit ce de me l’oster, qu’a vous?” But we, what may we 
not think, in the face of all his scepticism, his doubt, his un- 
certainty? Was the apologist, the eulogist of Julian the 
Apostate, a real believer in transubstantiation? Had he reserved 
one corner of his mind where no light of reason should shine? one 
stagnant pool of faith which no breath of doubt should stir? It 
might be; who knows? More than once he professes himself a 
good Catholic while tolerant to all opinions ; and the Pope praises 
him for his orthodoxy. And even in the well-balanced mind of 
this man, whom Sainte-Beuve calls the wisest of Frenchmen, 
there might have been that one solitary contradiction of faith in 
the unproved, and in a constantly recurring miracle traversing 
all the known laws of nature. Let this be as it will, such as he 
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was he lives for all time and for all men. No Stoic of olden times 
ever exemplified more nobly the power of reason over the passions 
and weaknesses of human nature than did this French Pyrrhcnist 
of the sixteenth century—none evidenced more thoroughly the 
dignity of philosophy, and what it can do for those who have 
gained it. For this too is part of that Peace of God which the 
world taketh not away. 

To those who would keep their soul low as a weaned child, 
purged from the pride which comes from man’s belief in his 
cosmic and individual importance, and free from the arrogance 
which is born of over-certainty, a course of Montaigne is the 
wholesomest discipline that can be undertaken. We are too apt 
to forget that life and thought, humanity and essential know- 
ledge, remain pretty much as they were when Plato’s theosophy 
was accepted, as was afterwards accepted St. John’s Gospel, and 
when Lucretius doubted of all things and denied most. We have 
learned some important facts in physical science, but of ourselves 
and our destinies we know no more than we did. We, however, 
assume that we do. We have crystallised the conditional, and 
asserted the absolute truth of things unproved and unprovable. 
But, by defining so exactly the vague forms of the Great Perhaps, 
we have lost sight of the vast expanse above and around us.. 
Like caged eagles or tamed leopards, we prefer the safe perch 
and the trim garden to the daring flight towards the sun in 
space—to the bold freedom of the tenantless desert. Yet that 
bold flight is better than the restricted perch, even if we never 
reach the sun; and the freedom of the desert, where no flowers 
bloom, no fruits ripen, is a grander inheritance than the walled-in. 
garden, which shuts out all the world beyond itself. 
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Memoir of Alexander Cruden. 


ALEXANDER CrupEN, who compiled the great ‘Concordance,’ was one 
of the most unique eccentrics upon record. The man was of excellent 
and mild disposition, very piously inclined, of studious habit, and of 
an industry that cannot be surpassed, for it was incessant and 
lifelong. A thread of madness seems to have run through all that 
he did, and at times usurped the whole web of his life, so that 
confinement seemed to those who knew him to be indispensable. 
This idea was probably erroneous, and aggravated the disease it 
should have repressed, causing needless misery to a very gentle and 
harmless being. The facts of his life are few, but most instructive 
to those who delight in watching the occasional freaks and pranks of 
Nature in her hors d’cuvres. One of the most singular of these is to 
be found in Alexander Cruden. In his general conduct he is a model 
of method and routine, but, when driven by an impulse, no course of 
action is too much out of rule to deter him. He becomes at one and 
the same moment, as it were, a man of order that can surpass the most 
disorderly at a bound. He can make the most astounding proposals 
with a calmer assurance of their reasonableness than sane men might 
be able to imitate in advocating the soundest propositions (17 
W. ii. 214). 

He was born at Aberdeen, where his father was a merchant and 
bailie, on 51st May, in 1701. He was the second son (D. N. B.). 
His schoolfellows were the Earl Mareschal and Field-Marshal Keith. 
He studied divinity at Mareschal College with some view to the 
clerical profession. The incoherency of mind he now exhibited 
would seem to have led to the abandonment of this idea, and he 
fell in love with the daughter, of a clergyman of Aberdeen. The 
lady showed him no favour, and he became so outrageous that her 
father forbade him the house. This so aggravated the disorder of 
his mind that his friends placed him under restraint. The lady, 
however, fell into criminal courses, and was sent away into the 
country. This, when it came to his knowledge, struck Cruden with 
horror, and found him quite sufficiently master of his understanding 
to deplore it with the most vehement grief. 

He now repaired in 1722 to London. Nelson says (11 N. 392) 
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that he came to London at the age of eighteen, 7.c.in 1719, where he 
taught in private families, and as tutor to young persons who were 
intended for the university. He also thus employed some years in 
the Isle of Man. In 1729 he was engaged as amanuensis by the 
tenth Earl of Derby, and discharged for his ignorance of French 
pronunciation (D. N. B.). When he first came to London, he was 
with Mr. Oswald, a bookseller at the Rose and Crown, in Little 
Britain (D. N. B.) ; I suppose, as corrector of the press. Afterwards 
he lodged with Madame Boulanger in Crown Street, Soho, a house 
frequented only by Frenchmen. Here he took lessons in French, 
hoping to be reinstated by the Earl, but in this he was disappointed. 
He then wished to claim a year’s salary, which he failed to obtain. 
The year of 1732 finds him again in London, this time as corrector 
of the press, and also as a bookseller in a shop at the Royal Exchange. 
Here a most singular incident occurred to him. Chalmers, a printer 
of Aberdeen, anxious to do him a service, offered to introduce 
him to a merchant near the Exchange, a near relative of the lady 
to whom he had paid his addresses (Memoir prefixed to ‘Concor- 
dance,’ 1834). The door was opened to them by this very lady 
herself, who had taken asylum here with her younger brother, with- 
out the fact being known to either Mr. Chalmers or to Cruden. 
Cruden started back in horror at the sight, and wildly exclaimed to 
his friend, “ Ah, she has still her fine black eyes.” But nothing 
could induce him to enter the house, or to have any dealings with the 
brother. 

Within a year of this time, he commenced working upon the 
great labour of his life, ‘The Complete Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testament.’ From Chalmers’ life of 
him, in the quarto edition of the ‘ Concordance,’ it would appear that 
later on he removed his shop to Newgate Street, and seems to have 
obtained high City patronage, for the mayor, aldermen, and civic 
dignitaries brought him to the notice of Sir Robert Walpole, then 
Prime Minister, and to this he became indebted for his appointment 
as bookseller to Queen Caroline. About this period he begged Sir Hans 
Sloane to assist him, pleading his learning and that he had corrected for 
the press in Wild Court. He fortifies his claims with this sentence of 
very questionable Greek (D. N. B.) dpyiv amavtwv kai tédos trodet 
Geov. The first edition of the ‘ Concordance’ was published in 1737, 
which, it is said (D. N. B.), he had only begun in 1736, and dedicated 
it to Queen Caroline, from whom he had good reason to look for « 
gratuity on the presentation of his book to her. She had received 
him very graciously, “had smiled upon the author, and assured him 
that she was highly obliged to him.” The fates had decreed the 
issue to be quite otherwise. He presented his book on the 4th of 
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November 1737, and Her Majesty died on the 21st, only seventeen 
days later. Of course the promises and all expectation of their 
fulfilment fell at once to the ground; but not so the consequences. 
It appears that he offered a copy of the work to Sir Hans Sloane, 
for eighteen shillings, but apparently without effect (D. N. B.). 

Poor Cruden had undertaken this onerous work on his own risk, 
and as the expenses ran on, he found his resources absorbed, with the 
double disadvantage that he devoted so much time to the technical 
labour that he somewhat neglected the shop, on which his livelihood 
hung. His embarrassment forced him to dispose of his stock in trade, 
and the depression and disappointment renewed his original malady 
with violence. He was placed in a private asylum at Bethnal Green, 
from 23rd of March to 31st of May, a period of ten weeks, for his 
persistent addresses to a widow. Here he cut through the bedstead 
he was chained to and escaped. As a coincidence it is remarkable, 
that he commenced at the Exchange and was taken to Bethnal 
. Green, whilst Sir Thomas Gresham was born there, and ended by 
building the Royal Exchange. Cruden contrived, as we have seen, 
to escape from this house, apparently of torture. About this time 
he obtained the appointment of Latin usher at Mr. Blaide’s boarding- 
school at Enfield, which he describes as being at that time a place of 
some fashion; “near fifty coaches kept in the parish.” Some of 
the houses and grounds remaining indicate, by the old style of 
easy unpretentious affluence still clinging to them, that Cruden’s 
estimate was quite well founded, though the railway is rapidly 
degrading it, as it does all suburban spots round the diseased and 
growing wen of London. In March 1739, he published a journal 
of his sufferings at Bethnal Green, with a long title commencing 
‘ The London Citizen exceedingly injured.’ He therein inveighs by 
name against Robert Wightman, the proprietor, and his Blind Bench, 
which was held at the Rose and Crown (Chalmers’ Memoir) in the 
Poultry. He did not stop here, but opened proceedings against 
Wightman and Dr. Monro, the well-known physician. He pleaded 
his own cause, but, in so doing, exhibited his harmless derangement, 
and the verdict was given against him, for juries can never rise above 
the standard of their time. Even at this day there is no arrange- 
ment for the guardianship of the harmless lunatic, and there never 
can be as long as the private asylum is permitted. Such institutions 
have created a lucrative vested interest, and they also satisfy a 
human weakness which loves to disguise the fact that mania is 
congenital in a family, hence they will die hard. Poor Cruden 
published the trials and dedicated them to George II., whom spavin 
in his saddle-horse would have interested much more. 

For all his lunacy his former employers engaged him again as 
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classical corrector of the press. Under his care many editions of 
the Greek and Roman classics were issued with remarkable accuracy. 
Amongst other works he was engaged upon, it is of interest to know 
that one was the folio edition (D. N. B.) of Matthew Henry’s 
‘Commentary.’ This employment, it seems, suggested to him the 
title of “‘ Alexander the Corrector.” For fifteen years did this inoffen- 
sive soul carry on his work, when his hopelessly injudicious relatives 
placed him in confinement for a third time at Chelsea (P. Cy. 2nd 
Supplement). But he was released in a few days; indeed he was 
only confined from 12th to the 29th of September 1753. He was 
involved in some street brawl at his lodgings, and his sister, Mrs. 
Wild, seized the occasion to place him under restraint. It is said 
that nothing like his case is known to the annals of medicine; but 
this is an imagination, thousands of harmless delusions affect the 
minds of men. There is probably no cultivated man, who, if his 
whole mind could be read by the ordinary public, from without at 
a glance, would not be pronounced insane. The correctness of his 
opinions and the falsity of theirs would assure their verdict of 
insanity against him. Poll, for instance, the hat trade of England, 
and they would vote Solomon and Bacon to be as lunatic, as Shake- 
speare does the poet. 

He attacked this Mrs. Wild, his nearest relative, who had 
sanctioned the proceedings, and his mode of setting about this is 
eccentric and comical in a high degree. He writes to a friend of 
hers with “ proposals of reconciliation.” She was to “ voluntarily 
submit to confinement in the prison of Newgate for forty-eight hours, 
and to pay Mr. Cruden the sum of £10.” The other side seem to 
have replied to this as if it were serious, and pleaded the gaol-fever 
then raging in the prison. Cruden thought the objection valid, and 
was graciously disposed to commute the sentence to one of twice 
forty-eight hours in the Tower, and a payment of £15. Another 
version is that he allowed her a choice of four prisons: Newgate, 
teading, and Aylesbury gaols, and the prison in Windsor Castle 
(17 W. ii. 318). The overtures were again refused, and Cruden 
rejoined “It is a little comical that there should be so much trouble 
in getting this woman confined for forty-eight hours, who by a word 
of her mouth confined the Corrector for seventeen days.” As the 
lady was deaf to this sort of reason, he had recourse to law again 
against his sister and three others. It was tried in Westminster 
Hall, Feb. 20, 1754, and he laid his damages at £10,000. It was 
given against him as before. He, as usual with him, then published 
his case, this time without dedication to the King, under the odd 
title of ‘The Adventures of Alexander the Corrector,” in three 
successive parts. Whimsical, jocose, and serious by turns, he 
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travels in and out of the demarcations of sanity, the product of his 
pen is psychologically valuable, for it constantly shows how thin are 
the partitions that divide sanity from a gentle aberration. 

He now fully assumed a divine commission, with the title of 
Alexander the Corrector. 'To establish the validity of his claims, he 
published a number of prophetic sentences culled from the sermons 
or works of eminent divines, anonymously, or, at most, with the 
initials. He was to be a second Joseph, great at Court, and in the 
spiritual Egypt to work signs and wonders. He visited Oxford, and 
told the people in the public walks on Sunday to go home and keep 
the Sabbath holy, or perish eternally.* Then an Act of the Legislature 
was to constitute him Corrector of the People, he, however, obtained 
signatures of the Lady Mayoress and others, and appealed to the 
King for a knighthood, which might, he thought, increase his use- 
fulness: for “thinking men,” he said, “ ought to seek after titles more 
to please others than themselves!” There is a true touch of wild 
wisdom in this, very damaging to Letters Patent if one can get to 
read it aright, but the dazed and pious soul utters it in all the 
innocence of a lambent vanity, feeling personally quite superior to 
any such mundane notoriety. He frequented the Court to push this 
business on, his finely sobered face and harmless manners, coupled 
with his honest reputation, seem to have excited the kindly feelings 
of the attendants there. He complains, however, that he could fix no 
attention though he caught the Kari Paulett who spake civilly to him, 
he quietly adds, “for being goutish in his feet he could not run 
away,” as others were wont to do. This quiet bit of unconscious 
humour brings to mind an apposite story told of Aristotle. A brazen 
fellow relating some astounding falsehood as a fact, asked the 
philosopher if it was nct wonderful. “No,” said Aristotle, “but it is 


wonderful that any man with two sound legs should stop to hear you 
out.” 


* In Oxford his vanity seems to have been much soothed, he records 
with evident complacency that he was placed twice on the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s left hand; and that he dined twice with Owen the Librarian. 
At Cambridge he was treated with no less respect, of which some curious 
particulars occur in the ‘Macro Correspondence.’ At both Universities 
the authorities seem to have amiably entered into the harmless craze, for 
in a mock ceremony he was knighted by Miss Vertue, and the fees he 
paid in kisses to the ladies round. He went further, for he appointed 
Mr. Impey of Trinity College, and Mr. Richardson of Emanuel, and Miss 
Taylor, a celebrated beauty, his deputy correctors for Cambridge, and one 
of their duties was to pray for French Protestants. He then visited Eton, 
Windsor, Tunbridge and Westminster School. Four boys at the latter 
place were to act as his deputies. His account of this will be found in his 
pamphlet on the ‘Earthquake at Lisbon,’ 1756, and the ‘Corrector’s 
Earnest Address to the People of Great Britain’ (D, N. B.). 
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Failing at Court, he stood for the general election, 1754, to 
represent the City of London. Friends tried to dissuade him, for he 
was “too late.” He said “that he was not to look backward, but 
forward.” This and its indication of the inward peace of a religious 
soul, with some extraneous grain of sand entering that disturbs the 
pivoting, reveals to us the possible “‘ peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” in a new light that may appear to some both beauti- 
ful and strange. A bishop to whom he carried his ‘ Concordance’ told 
him he did not think he was very likely to attain his election. This 
the Corrector readily acknowledged, but seems to have supposed that 
his uncommon motives would elicit uncommon interposition in his 
favour. Is not this what good men, who are quite sane, have often 
bottomed action on? They have assumed that being virtuous they are 
on the side of the force that directs the world ; and so they are, but 
many good things must stand aside for awhile where evil is obviously 
a permitted part of the economy. 

His Addresses to the Livery and Press are patterns of calm 
singularity, while illusive sequency lilts from the centre on account 
of the extraneous grain aforesaid. They are worth perusal, but to give 
them would run to too much space. It may be of interest to the 
lover of London, who always wishes to connect spots with notable 
individuals, to know that his Address is dated as from North’s Coffee 
House, near Guildhall, April 23, 1734, Shakespeare’s birthday and St. 
George’s day. One need not say that he failed at the hustings as at 
St. James’; he bore it meekly, and said he “had the hearts of the 
people, though their hands had been promised away,” “God’s time 
is the best” for him. These asides, as it were, are very touching, 
and, if you will observe it, inimitably expressed. 

He now again lapsed into love; this time the lady was no less a 
personage than Mrs., for so they called unmarried ladies then, 
Elizabeth Abney, daughter of the well-known Sir Thomas Abney, 
Lord Mayor in William III.’s day, and friend of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
Cruden said she was a lady of the greatest revenues of any “of the 
Puritanical denomination.” He thought her funds would aid his 
benevolent schemes ; with crowds of most amusing letters he urged 
his suit, but Mrs. Abney would not see him. At last, finding that 
milder measures obtained no result, he signed, sealed and delivered 
what he styled a declaration of war, and said that he should shoot off 
showers of bullets in earnest prayer to heaven that she might be 
enlightened. When she went into the country he caused “ praying 
bills” to be delivered on Sunday at places of worship, requesting the 
prayers of the congregation for her preservation, and said that he 
was more thoughtful about her than all her friends. He admitted 
that his letters were quickly tossed back, and it is reported that he 
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himself was tossed in a blanket by the servants of the lady, but he 
never alludes to this in his writings.* 

At the conclusion of 1754 Mr. Cruden was engaged by Woodfall 
to correct the press for the Public Advertiser, so that probably he had 
a hand in issuing to the public those wonderful ‘ Letters of Junius’ 
whose authorship has baffled all the prying world of critics except 
Babington Macaulay—the man without a doubt and who knows every- 
thing. The impossible Philip Francis is his protégé. Here Cruden 
kept at work always till one o'clock in the morning; four or five 
hours’ rest sufficed him, and before six in the morning he was always 
to be found working hard in perfecting his beloved ‘ Concordance.’ 

This scheme of life he seems to have maintained uniformly for 
many years, but one circumstance which took place in 1762 diversities 
his history and illustrates his enthusiastic benevolence. Something 
cailed him to the Old Bailey when one Richard Potter was being tried. 
The man was capitally convicted of forging a seaman’s will, or rather 
of uttering it knowing it to bea forgery. Cruden being in court 
became powerfully convinced that poor Potter was simply the illiterate 
tool of another, and determined to obtain the royal clemency for him. 
He visited him after the trial, prayed with him, and is said to have 
brought the man entirely over to a new sense of things. He then 
made a lively representation of the case to Lord Halifax, the Secretary 
of State, and was finally successful in getting the original sentence 
commuted to transportation. This led him to visit Newgate, where 
he endeavoured to reclaim prisoners, but he soon abandoned this 
project as futile. 

Another act of benevolence is recorded of him. When returning 
one Sunday evening from a place of worship, he met a man, whose 
face expressed the melancholy of despair, spoke to him and found that 
he was seriously contemplating suicide. He expostulated with him, 
consoled him, and with a little pecuniary help at the moment, and 
a promise of more, restored him to life resigned and cheerful. On 
another occasion a girl of the street caught hold of his arm, he took 
no notice but let her walk with him to the door of his own house, 
and when they arrived there told her he must leave her, but that he 
grieved to see her fallen into so ruinous a course. She with tears in 
her eyes said nothing else was open to her; Cruden told her that 
it was too late that night, but if she liked to call the next day she 
might do so, and she did, declaring she would do anything, however 
hard or menial, rather than continue in her present infamy. He 
offered her an asylum in his house as assistant servant, which she 

* The third part of his adventures, published in 1755, contains his letter 
to a “ Mrs. Whitaker, a lady of shining character and great eminence.” 
This wooing fell through like the rest. 
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gratefully accepted, and she lived in his service till his death, con- 
ducting herself to the last with extreme modesty. If such traits were 
found often to accompany insanity it would be philanthropic to strive 
to increase the number of maniacs in this world, as matters now stand. 
Charity so disinterested as this if exhibited amongst Christians might 
lead to an inquiry into the sanity of the individual exhibiting it. 

Cruden’s loyalty was as prominent as his charity. He did not 
believe that patriotism was “ the last refuge of a scoundrel” ; but on 
the contrary that a bad man cannot make a good patriot. He took 
part vigorously against John Wilkes when the whole nation fell into 
a violent ferment about that profligate though witty self-secker. 
He even wrote a pamphlet against him, and wherever he saw the 
“No. 45” chalked upon doors or shutters he effaced it with a large 
sponge that he always carried about his person in order to remove 
inscriptions from the walls of the metropolis which offended against 
decency and manners. It is said that this peculiarity of his often 
rendered his walks particularly tedious, 

In 1769 he seems to have revisited Aberdeen, his native place, and 
there again he showed himself as ‘The Corrector.’ He delivered a 
public lecture on the reformation of manners, and printed the fourth 
commandment as a handbill, distributing thousands every Lord’s 
day. Catechisms and tracts also he distributed, and in the most 
winning ways tried to allure children to read their Bibles. He could 
also occasionally behave a little satirically, for having met a young 
clergyman of “spruce and conceited manners,” he with an air of 
solemnity presented him with a child’s catechism well-known in Scot- 
land as ‘The Mother’s Catechism, dedicated to the young andignorant.’ 
It would appear, however, that he did not return to Aberdeen “to 
die at home at last,” like Goldsmith’s hare, for after about twelve 
months he came back to London, and died at his lodgings in Camden 
Passage,* out of Camden Street, Islington, November 1, 1770 (Cun- 
ningham, s, v. Islington). Camden Street runs out of Islington Green. 
He had complained for some days of a slight asthmatic affection, but 
went to bed the evening before his dissolution, as usual. The servant, 
the same girl I suppose that had been taken into his service as above de- 
scribed, finding that he did not come down to breakfast, went up to his 
bed-room. He was not there, but in a small room adjoining she found 
him kneeling against a chair, his hands supported by its back, but 

* Cruden had resided here for some time before his death, and was an 
occasional inhabitant of Islington for many years. At intervals he was 
residing in Upper Street, and also in Old Paradise Row. Upper Street 
would then have been built probably some fifty years, and till quite 
within the last few months had a comfortably old-world air about it, but it 
has been swept away, rebuilt, and nothing now remains but the name 


(11 N. 392). 
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he was quite dead. He was buried in the ground of a Dissenting 
congregation situated in Deadman’s Place, almost within the shadow 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark (11 N. 399) ; the ground is now, I believe, 
included within the precincts of Barclay Perkins & Co.’s Brewery. 
When so many London graveyards are undergoing desecration by a 
utilitarian Act of Parliament that was devised by a Benthamite 
bishop, we can hardly complain that the Dissenters show as little 
respect for the dead as if they belonged to the Church of England, 
or that Alexander Cruden’s bones should have been shot into the bed 
of the river, or cast upon some lay-stall in Southwark, or that the 
dust of an uncrowned Alexander should be found near to the big 
brewhouse stopping a bunghole. His little savings went to his 
relatives, with a small bequest to Aberdeen to buy books for the use 
of the poor, and £5 to found an exhibition to help educate a student 
at Mareschal College. It may here be mentioned that for the second 
and third editions of his ‘ Concordance’ taken together the booksellers 
gave him £800 (10 B. 11. 533). Besides the ‘ Concordance,’ Cruden 
wrote an ‘ Account of the History and Excellency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ;’ ‘A History of Richard Potter ;’ ‘A Scripture Dictionary,’ 
and a verbal index to Bishop Newton’s edition of Milton’s Works, 
and this must I think have been reprinted by Todd. We may here 
remark that the editor of the Philadelphian ‘Concordance,’ 1830, 
professes to have corrected in his edition ten thousand errors that 
have escaped the London editor (v. Allibone). I imagine this to be a 
vast exaggeration, as Deodatus Bye, a most industrious, hard-working 
printer, compared every single extract again for the edition of 1810 
(11 N. 393). 

When in London he attended the Independent Church at Great 
St. Helen’s, under the ministration of Dr. Guyse or Guise (11 N. 399), 
and when this gentleman resigned from age, Cruden attended Dr. 
Conder, on the Pavement in Moorfields, and afterwards Mr. Cruick- 
shank, in Swallow Street; but he never quite broke with the con- 
gregation at Great St. Helen’s, always attending Sacrament there the 
first Sunday of every month. 

So closed the eccentric, laborious, and in many ways eminently 
beautiful career of this “ Israelite indeed in whom there” was “ no 
guile.” He may not have enjoyed fully the sane mind in a body sane ; 
in one sense, he may not have reached to the height of genius, but he 
has attained, amidst foibles that are simple to comicality, a height 
that genius never does attain to, or most rarely; a height of spiritual 
sanctity, in which with its weaknesses all told, the soul so revealed 
rises for those who can judge sanely in these matters, to such a purity 
as makes the highest human glory sink almost to grossness in its 
presence ; the drum and trumpet of Napoleon’s splendours dwindle, in 
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its calm radiance, to the tawdry falsities of a travelling circus ; whilst 
even the great lives of Dante and Milton show as too hot tempestuous 
and passionate to stand near, and not lose thereby a little in the so 
close approach. The twin Masters picture the Titantic despair of 
man; but Cruden on his knees at Islington Green, without a sob 
and all alone, in a moment is transfigured and gathered from our 
view to Heaven for eternity. Standing by we bow, and murmur in 
an underbreath. ‘ Behold! with our eyes do we not see here the 
birth of an angel to the Peace of God,—a thing, in all respects, of 
higher price, end better far than the pride of man, or the tumult of 
the world can show?” 


Cuarues A. Warp. 
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Che Rogue. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


AvutnHor or ‘ Tarr~By Hatt,’ ‘A BAcHELOR’s BLUNDER,’ 
‘Major AND MINOR.’ 


CuHapTer XXXYI. 
TOM IS DISAPPOINTED. 


Ir Oswald’s luck proved less bad than might have been expected, 
Tom’s did not quite fulfil the sanguine anticipations which he had 
formed on being told by Madame de Révigny that it would be his 
duty to take charge of Miss Mowbray during the greater part of 
the afternoon. At the outset it was made clear to him that Miss 
Mowbray was ina bad temper; and when a lady isin a bad temper 
it behoves any man who may be in the same boat with her to take 
heed to his ways that his footsteps slip not. Tom got into un- 
deserved trouble more than once before reaching the lock where 
his uncle’s misadventure occurred, and equally undeserved appeared 
to be the gracious smile bestowed upon him for having a flask in 
his pocket—a thing which in itself is neither usual nor generally 
considered meritorious. 

However, he was glad to be received back into favour upon any 
terms, and when the procession was once more under way he 
remarked compassionately, “ Poor old Oswald!” 

“T really don’t know why you should pity him,” was the 
unexpected rejoinder. ‘He has been delivered from Madame de 
Révigny, at all events.” 

“But he might have got his deliverance without beirg half 
drowned,” observed Tom, “and in fact he did. Added to which, I 
don’t suppose he wanted to be delivered from her. If appearances 
are to be trusted, those two had been having a lovers’ quarrel.” 

“Qh, a lovers’ quarrel ?” said Stella. 

“Well, it looked like it. I half expected something of the 
kind, I confess.” 

“Did you?) Why?” 

Tom laughed, and glanced significantly over his shoulder at the 
steam-launch ahead, in which Madame de Révigny could be seen 
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seated close to Lord Dunedin. ‘“ Oswald doesn’t like it,” he said 
confidentially; “I’ve noticed that for some time past. His 
notions are not quite so liberal as hers, and I dare say he thinks 
she is making herself too conspicuous.” 

“One may venture to agree with him there.” 

“Yes; but perhaps she doesn’t consider him quite the right 
person to tell her so. She isa little bit reckless, you know, and 
Oswald is all for keeping up appearances. I suppose he is wise ; 
still, I must own to a fellow-feeling for folly in cases of that kind.” 

“T am not sure that I quite understand you.” 

“T mean that if one goes in for playing a dangerous game, one 
ought to be prepared to take all the consequences. Oswald always 
kept in the background in Paris, I believe; he took very good 
care not to compromise himself, and probably he wouldn’t have 
compromised her if he could have helped it. But one never can 
help it; these things are sure to be found out and talked about.” 

“So it seems. Yet, if he is as much attached to Madame de 
Révigny as you make out, it is not unnatural that he should 
object to her flirting with other people.” 

“Well, I don’t know ; I think he is behaving rather like a dog 
in the manger about it. He evidently doesn’t mean to marry her 
now that she is free; so why shouldn’t she make any use that 
she pleases of her freedom?” 

“By your account,” remarked Stella quietly, “Mr. Kennedy 
must be about as despicable a being as could well be conceived.” 

Tom protested that he had never said that. 

“Oh, I thought you did; but perhaps you only meant to hint 
it. Now, if you can think of anything else equally interesting to 
talk about, Mr. Heywood, we will leave our neighbours’ characters 
alone. Who knows how soon we ourselves may stand in need of a 
little charity ?” 

Tom did not like this speech at all; and if there was one 
sentence in it which he disliked more than another, it was the 
last. However, he reflected that Stella would have assuredly have 
been more outspoken if she had really known anything about his 
domestic affairs, and, without allowing himself to be put out of 
countenance, he changed the subject. Stella did not snub him 
again. She listened to what he had to say, but did not help him 
out much, and he perceived that he had not advanced in her good 
graces by attacking his uncle’s reputation. It is the common 
experience of calumniators. They are often believed, because 
human nature is, unfortunately, more prone to believe in evil than 


in good; but they are seldom liked. So Tom did not enjoy him- 
self that afternoon. 
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The moment that she set foot on shore Stella walked straight 
away from him, nor was he able to secure a place by her side 
when the company disposed itself in an irregular circle round the 
camp-kettle. Instead of her, he had for a neighbour Lady Hester 
Burke, who made herself agreeable to him by saying, “ I’m afraid 
you didn’t find Stella very lively company, Mr. Heywood. For 
your sake, I am sorry that she should be so cross, but I am glad 
for my own ; because, you see, it looks as if the walls of my castle 
in the air were rising. A few more disappointments like this and 
all will be well.” 

“ Are you certain of Oswald ?” Tom inquired. 

“ Well, not quite so certain as I am of her perhaps; still I have 
good hopes. For one thing, absurd as it may seem, I have detected 
signs of his becoming jealous of you. You have been so much at 
my house lately, you know. And I am sure,” added the old lady 
very graciously, “you are most welcome both on that score and 
for your own sake.” 

This, taken in conjunction with what had fallen from Stella, 
gave Tom food for somewhat uneasy meditation, in which he 
indulged over a solitary cigarette while the remainder of the 
party, breaking up into twos and threes, wandered through the 
woods, and Madame de Révigny flirted noisily with Lord Dunedin, 
and the servants packed up the tea-things. Lady Hester had 
doubtless intended to be ill-natured; yet there might possibly 
be a germ of truth in her words. He wished that he were free to 
urge his suit more openly ; he wished that he had been able to 
give some more definite evil report of Oswald. Then he be- 
thought him of a certain promise once made to him by Madame 
de Révigny, and resolved that he would claim its fulfilment. 

To obtain speech of Madame de Révigny was, however, for 
the moment impossible. When the time came to return he was 
requested to take a seat in the steam-launch, as Lord Dunedin 
rather wanted to scull home ; and it is needless to mention who 
Lord Dunedin’s companion was. Stella sat beside Lady Hester 
and spoke to nobody throughout the return voyage, while Tom, 
wedged in between two dowagers who talked across him and 
ignored his presence, began to feel that a picnic even under the most 
luxurious conditions, is a very fatiguing form of entertainment. 

“TJ believe you had the best of it, after all,” he remarked to 
Oswald, whom he encountered as he was entering the house. 
«The next time I let myself in for a happy day of this descrip- 
tion I shall know what todo. One gets a comfortable bathe and 
an hour or so of peace, and one comes up smiling in time for 
dinner.” . 
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Oswald was not smiling, having sufficient reasons of his own 
for disquietude ; but he may be pardoned for having derived some 
comfort from the spectacle of Tom’s ill-humour; and it was not 
without pleasure that he received Madame de Révigny’s passing 
recognition. 

“Accept my congratulations and all my excuses, dear Mr. 
Kennedy. I see that you bear me no ill-will for having sent you 
to sleep first and nearly drowned you afterwards: and as I set 
great store by your life, not to mention my own, I will engage 
myself never to enter a boat with you again as long as I live. 
Vous voila bien content, hein?” 

This speech, which was delivered in a loud key, made Lord 
Dunedin laugh and fell gratefully upon Oswald’s ears. It was, he 
hoped, a renunciation. She had addressed him as “ Mr. Kennedy,” 
she had adroitly accused him of having bored her beyond all 
endurance, and neither in her face nor in her voice had there 
been any suggestion of regrets. “If only that young man would 
marry her,” thought Oswald, “I would buy them each a very nice 
wedding present. However, so long as she is satisfied to make 
a fool of him and leave me alone, I won’t wish that any worse 
thing should befall him.” 

Lord Dunedin certainly seemed to be in a fair way to earn fame 
as a host. The dinner which was set before his guests was an 
admirable one, and if the persons with whom this history is prin- 
cipally concerned failed to appreciate it at its true value, that 
was because each or all of them had other things to think about 
than the gratification of an educated palate. It was succeeded, 
as Oswald had predicted that it would be, by a display of fire- 
works, in the course of which Tom, who had been awaiting his 
opportunity, contrived to draw Madame de Révigny aside and 
remind her that she had once kindly undertaken to show herself 
his friend, in the event of his finding his uncle a formidable 
competitor. 

So,” said she with a laugh, “ you are beginning to be afraid. 
You are perhaps right to be afraid; I don’t say the contrary. 
And I told you, did I not, that I could relate some scandalous 
histories about that poor Oswald if I chose?” 

“You said, I remember,” answered Tom, “that you did not 
wish to blacken his character. Neither do I; but we have a 
proverb, that all’s fair in love and in war, and I confess that I 
shouldn’t be sorry if I could convince Miss Mowbray that he is 
less immaculate than she may imagine. Only I don’t think that 
I could convince her without something in the nature of proofs.” 

“Ah, voila !—they would be a little difficult to obtain, those 
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proofs; for to hide nothing from you, I have never met with 
any one so immaculate as our dear Oswald.” 

“That is not quite what I understood you to say at Mrs. 
Guldenmark’s,” observed Tom, rather disappointed. 

“ Oswald had annoyed me at Mrs. Guldenmark’s; I was ready to 
say anything about him. If you had insisted then, or if you had 
called upon me the next day, I would have related to you stories 
to make your hair stand on end. Unfortunately, I have now for- 
gotten them.” 

“ Does that mean that you have made friends with him again ?”’ 

“That means whatever you please. In ijove and in war all is 
fair, you say. So be it; but when one is neither in love nor going 
to war there are certain proceedings which one cannot admire. 
That is why no treaty will be signed by you and me now, Mr. 
Heywood.” 

And, Lord Dunedin coming up at this moment, she gave him a 
nod of dismissal, accompanied by a mocking laugh which made 
him feel very pardonably indignant. He cursed Madame de 
Révigny and her caprices with all his heart as he turned away. 
“T suppose,” thought he, “ the next thing she will do will be to go 
and denounce me to Oswald.” 

Now, while Tom was thus courting his own discomfiture in one 
part of the grounds, Oswald had sought and found Stella in 
another. He did not, it is true, find her alone, for she had a 
young man with her who appeared to resent his intrusion, but that 
did not disturb him at all. He had something to say to her and he 
meant to say it; so he resolutely tacked himself on to the couple 
and walked to and fro with them until the young man, either 
from motives of discretion or in despair, withdrew. Then he 
began : 

“Miss Mowbray, Madame de Révigny told you what was not 
true this afternoon. She confessed as much to me, and I warned 
her that I should undeceive you. I hope you will believe that I 
was under no engagement whatever to her when I asked you to let 
me scull you up the river.” 

“Of course I believe it, if you tell me so,” answered Stella, 
“but it really was a matter of no consequence. You were very 
well replaced.” 

“So I saw; and I didn’t mean to imply that you had lost any- 
thing by the exchange. Only I should have been sorry if you 
had thought that I preferred Madame de Révigny’s company to 
yours.” 

“Thank you; I suppose you were bound to say something of 
that sort; but I assure you I should not have felt at all slighted 
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if you had left it unsaid. We are all entitled to have our 
preferences, are we not?” 

“ And in some instances, surely, we are entitled to have our 
aversions. Madame de Révigny is one of mine.” 

“Yes? Then we had better not talk about her. I hope you 
were none the worse for getting wet through.” 

“Not in the least, thank you. Miss Mowbray, I wish you would 
allow me to tell you the whole truth about my acquaintance with 
Madame de Révigny.” 

Stella gave a little impatient sigh. “ Well, if you insist upon 
it; but I am so tired,and Madame de Révigny is not a person who 
interests me particularly, and really, Mr. Kennedy—I don’t want 
to be uncivil, but what can it all matter to me?” 

“Upon second thoughts, I suppose it doesn’t matter a straw to 
you,” agreed Oswald calmly. “I have an idea that you have been 
misinformed and that I have been maligned—which of course does 
matter to me, because it is always disagreeable to be maligned ; 
but I quite understand that the question of whether I am good, 
bad, or indifferent is not one which you would think it worth 
while to discuss.” 

And as at this juncture a footman appeared upon the scene with 
a message from Lady Hester to the effect that she was waiting for 
Miss Mowbray, and that the carriages were ready to start, Stella 
was able to make her escape without committing herself either to 
assent or denial. Which was as satisfactory to her as it was un- 
satisfactory to her companion. 


Cuapter XXXVII. 


OLD LADIES IN COUNCIL. 


THe young and foolish may often be seen reading their letters 
while they eat their breakfast. It is a most undesirable practice, 
and one which, if persisted in, will infallibly prove its own punish- 
ment. No sensible man tampers with his digestion, nor will any 
physician be found to assert that the digestive process can go on 
smoothly while the mind is worried. The proper course to pursue 
is to ignore the arrival of the post altogether until the first meal of 
the day has been disposed of, and the soothing influence of tobacco 
has begun to make itself felt. Then, and no sooner, it is possible 
to take a broad and philosophic view of the accidents of life, to 
peruse without irritation the irrelevances of the people who do 
not know how to condense their meaning and the incoherencies of 
those who are unable to express it, to realise that a large propor- 
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tion of vexations have only so much importance as we may be 
pleased to attribute to them, and to remember our own insignifi- 
cance as well as that of our fellow-creatures. There are, of course, 
a good many non-smokers, and it must be assumed that the 
majority of ladies are to be classed in that category. Their case 
is hard; yet even to them the principle of food first and work 
afterwards may safely be recommended. 

As for Lady Hester Burke, it was well known to her intimates 
that she was accustomed to smoke a quiet cigarette or two after 
breakfast. Her example shall not be held up here for imitation ; 
but it may be urged by way of excuse for her that in former years 
she had travelled a great deal in the East, that in certain Eastern 
cities one must either smoke or be sickened by noxious smells, and 
finally, as she herself was wont to plead, that she was no longer 
young and had never been beautiful. “It would be rather hard if 
old age and ugliness had no compensations,” she would say. 
“‘ Nobody wants to kiss me, so nobody is likely to suffer in conse- 
quence of my habits.” 

One morning, a short time after the day of Lord Dunedin’s 
river-party, this unconventional old lady betook herself, as usual, 
to the smoking-room in which she had once held a conference 
with Oswald Kennedy, and, placing her budget of correspondence 
by her side, began to work through it methodically, scribbling off 
answers to some letters with great rapidity, tearing up others and 
marking a few for reperusal. As chance would have it, the very 
last of the batch was that which interested her the most. This 
bore the signature of “Charlotte Worsley,” and as Lady Hester 
read it a slow smile of satisfaction overspread her features. 
“ Didn’t I tell you so!” she exclaimed triumphantly, though there 
was no one in the room to confirm or contradict her boastful 
assertion. 

“ Although we have met more than once in public,” Mrs. 
Worsley wrote, “it is unlikely that you have retained any 
personal recollection of me; yet, as the connection by marriage 
of Mr. Oswald Kennedy and as the aunt of his niece, Gertrude 
Heywood, who is at present an inmate of my house, I may per- 
haps assume that my name is not unknown to you. You are also, 
I belieye, aware that I have the misfortune to possess a nephew 
as well as a niece, and (unless I have been misinformed) you sus- 
pect that man of.being what I know that he is. It is on this 
account, and because I have reason to fear that my niece is upon the 
point of taking a step which only a girl at once so silly and so disin- 
terested would dream of taking, that I venture to request the favour 
of an interview with one whose sound common-sense in dealing, 
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with matters of public importance I have frequently admired. 
I should explain that I am, and have long been, cognisant of cir- 
cumstances connected with Thomas Heywood’s past career which, if 
divulged, would seriously affect his social position, and that I am 
desirous of consulting you as to the expediency of divulging them. 
I shall be at home and alone between the hours of four and six 
to-morrow afternoon, should it suit your convenience to call here ; 
or, if you prefer it, I will call in Lowndes Square at any hour 
that you may be pleased to name.” 

In a postscript Mrs. Worsley had written, “I enclose pro- 
spec——” and had then drawn her pen lightly through the 
unfinished sentence. It was a pathetic and effective touch. “I 
might enclose prospectuses,” she seemed to say ; “indeed perhaps 
I ought to do so; but no. The above letter has been written in 
the interests of my unhappy niece, and rather than jeopardise 
those interests by an action which is too frequently misunderstood 
and resented, I will refrain.” 

But there was no need either of this affecting aposiopesis or of 
the judicious compliment paid to her administrative ability to 
ensure Lady Hester’s sympathies. Her feeling, no doubt, was 
rather one of antagonism to Tom than of friendliness to Gertrude ; 
but the result was the same. She read Mrs. Worsley’s note 
through a second time and nodded her head approvingly. “This 
is a cautious woman,” thought she; “she knows something, and 
apparently she knows how to hold her tongue about it too. I'll 
go and see her.” 

Accordingly, towards five o’clock in the afternoon Lady Hester’s 
brougham stopped before Mrs. Worsley’s door, and a few minutes 
later Lady Hester was shaking Mrs. Worsley by the hand. 

“T recollect you perfectly,” she declared, “ and of course I know 
you very well indeed by report. Oswald Kennedy is almost like 
ason tome. As for that distinguished nephew of yours, he makes 
himself quite at home in my house nowadays.” 

“T have forbidden him to enter mine,” observed Mrs. Worsley 
grimly. 

“Quite right, I have no doubt, and I shall probably follow your 
example when I know as much about him as youdo, And now,” 
continued Lady Hester, settling herself in an arm-chair and folding 
her hands with an air of complacent anticipation, “let us hear 
what he has done.” 

But Mrs. Worsley was not prepared to formulate her accusation 
so promptly. “Ihave not,” she began, “for a good many years 
past, concealed my opinion of my nephew Thomas from anybody ; 
but I have not until now thought it wise or right to give reasons 
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for my opinion. There is a good deal of difference, you see, 
between general and specific charges.” 

“T like specific ones best,” Lady Hester remarked ; “ they are 
more handy.” 

“Yes; but before bringing a specific charge against a relative 
of one’s own, one has to consider the effect of it upon other 
members of the family. I had no wish to make my niece Ger- 
trude feel ashamed of her brother; perhaps I myself didn’t 
particularly care about announcing that I had a nephew who, if 
he had had his deserts, would be in prison for fraud and 
embezzlement.” 

“Oho !—fraud and embezzlement, eh?” said Lady Hester 
cheerfully. “ This is something like!” 

“Tt is something which J do not like at all,” rejoined Mrs. 
Worsley with a touch of displeasure ; “and, perhaps, if you were 
in my place, you would not like it either. However, I kept 
silence chiefly for Gertrude’s sake, and, as I believe I hinted to 
you in my note, it has now become a question with me whether I 
ought not to speak out for her sake. You have heard, of course, 
of her rejection of Mr. Pycroft, a young man to whom there now 
seems to be no doubt that she is really attached ?” 

Lady Hester nodded. ‘“ And without possessing the gift of 
second sight,” she observed, “one may guess who has been 
putting spokes in Mr. Pycroft’s wheel. It is a good deal easier 
to practise fraud and embezzlement upon an unmarried sister 
than upon a married one.” 

“Well, I am far from wishing to deny that Thomas would 
embezzle his sister’s money if he could; but I fear that his 
present object is not so much to prevent her from marrying as to 
force her into a marriage for which she has no inclination. There 
is a certain American friend of his, Fisher by name, who has been 
constantly in this house of late——” 

“T know,” interposed Lady Hester. ‘Mr. Heywood confessed 
to me that he was anxious to make a match between Mr. Fisher 
and his sister.” 

“Really ? Iam surprised at his candour—though possibly he 
may have deemed it wise to prepare the way for what appears to 
be at hand.” 

Here Mrs. Worsley paused and stroked her nose, as she was in 
the habit of doing when perplexed. “I find myself in a position 
of some difficulty,” she resumed presently, “ because the fact is 


that Gertrude has taken me to some extent into her confidence, 
only before doing so she bound me down to secrecy. Still | shall 
not be guilty of any breach of faith in mentioning what my own 
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previous suspicions were. When Mr. Fisher first took to coming 
here I no more imagined that he had it in his mind to propose to 
Gertrude than that he was going to propose to me; but latterly 
his intentions have become manifest, and it is also manifest that 
they are obnoxious to her. I may add that Mr. Pycroft, whom I 
often see and consult with, and who is a far more clear-headed 
man than might be supposed from his occasionally absent manners, 
was the first to suggest to me that Mr. Fisher relies upon some- 
thing more than the usual methods of overcoming a girl’s 
reluctance.” 

“ And something less legitimate, no doubt.” 

“That was Mr. Pycroft’s opinion. Well, yesterday I found 
poor Gertrude in tears, and I put some questions to her which 
at first she refused to answer; but by degrees she became more 
communicative, and—well, unfortunately I can’t tell you what 
she said because of my promise.” 

“Oh, bother your promise!” returned the other old lady un- 
scrupulously. ‘ Now that I come to think of it, 1 promised your 
nephew that I wouldn’t mention his anxiety to marry his sister 
to this Fisher. I’m not a bit ashamed of having betrayed him, 
and I’ll venture to give you absolution into the bargain.” 

Mrs. Worsley did not appear to approve of such levity. “I 
have always been accustomed to keep my word,” said she gravely. 
However, she looked rather hard at Lady Hester, who understood 
that she was being invited to form conjectures, and at once re- 
sponded to the invitation. 

“Your niece,” she suggested, “may have told you that Mr. 
Fisher had been defrauded and his money embezzled by her 
brother ?” 

“She could not have told me that,” returned Mrs. Worsley 
promptly, “because, to the best of my belief, such is not the 
case,” 

“Then perhaps she told you that this same Fisher knows 
something about her brother which he is willing to keep to 
himself upon certain conditions ?” 

“That,” replied Mrs. Worsley, “sounds more probable. I 
don’t, of course, assert that Gertrude spoke so explicitly ; but 
the impression left upon my mind may have been what you de- 
scribe. I have already mentioned Mr. Pycroft’s opinion upon 
the subject.” 

“Just so; and it now only remains for you to produce some 
record of your nephew’s criminal proceedings,” said Lady Hester 
briskly ; for she thought it was about time to come to the point. 

Thus challenged, Mrs. Worsley drew a letter from her pocket. 
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“Some years ago,” she said, “I was connected with a society 
which had for its object to provide suitable accommodation and 
supervision for young girls emigrating to Canada and the United 
States. The society still exists and is doing good work, as I 
shall be happy to show you presently by reference to the annual 
report; but I have ceased to take an active share in its manage- 
ment. At the time that I speak of I was in constant corre- 
spondence with ladies in various places who had kindly under- 
taken the duties of honorary secretaries, and this letter is from 
one of them, then residing at St. Louis. I have marked the 
passage which I think you may be interested in reading.” 

Lady Hester took the sheet of note-paper extended to her, put 
on her spectacles, and read as follows : 
| “T wish you had not asked me for news of your nephew, Mr. 
Heywood; for I am sorry to say that the doubts which you 
express as to his probity are only too well-founded. The firm in 
which he was until lately a partner has been brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy by extensive frauds on his part, and it is 
said that he has only been saved from prosecution by the inter- 
vention of his family, who have made his defalcations good. The 
affair is by way of being hushed up; but the newspapers are 
full of it, and I believe he has been obliged to leave the place. 
| It is indeed most sad,” &c. &e. 
| “H’m!” was Lady Hester’s comment, “that isn’t exactly 
proof positive, still I dare say it will answer our purpose. Copies 
of the newspapers of that date might be obtained, perhaps. 
Your idea, I suppose, is that if we spread this story abroad, we 
shall squash the estimable Thomas and take the wind out of Mr. 
Fisher’s sails.” 

Such, Mrs. Worsley admitted, was her idea; but she added 
that she had some misgivings about putting it into execution. 
“You will observe,” said she, “that my nephew’s misappro- 
priations are stated to have been made good by his family. 
That can only mean old Mr. Kennedy, who, so far as I am aware, 
never breathed a word upon the subject to any one. Mr. Oswald 
Kennedy, I am certain, knows nothing about it; and surely some 
consideration is due both to him and to his father’s memory.” 

But Lady Hester made light of such scruples, declaring that 
there were black sheep in every flock, and pointing out that not 
even under the Mosaic dispensation had it been held that the 
sins of nephews ought to be visited upon their uncles. 

“Well, but,” urged Mrs. Worsley, “I am not sure that 
Gertrude will care to purchase her liberty upon these terms. 
In fact, it seems quite clear that she will not; otherwise she 
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would hardly be—as I believe she is—upon the point of con- 
senting to become Mr. Fisher’s wife.” 

“Then really we must defend her against herself. I don’t 
think I saw Mr. Pycroft at Bletchingham, or if I did I have 
forgotten him. Is he a big man?” 

“He is over middle height, I should say, and strongly built. 
Yes; I suppose he would be called rather a big man.” 

“In that case, I'll tell you what I should do if I were in your 
place. I should put Mr. Pycroft in possession of all the cir- 
cumstances. Within twenty-four hours, depend upon it, Mr. 
Fisher would have to choose between taking himself off in double- 
quick time and having his head punched.” 

“He would decide in favour of having his head punched,” 
said Mrs. Worsley, shaking her own; “ he is not at all the sort 
of person to be intimidated by threats of violence. Indeed, I 
may tell you that I have had some little trouble as it is to 
restrain Mr. Pycroft from committing a breach of the peace. It 
seems to me that a better plan would be for you to lay the facts 
before Mr. Oswald Kennedy, and leave him to take such action 
as he may think advisable. You are more intimately acquainted 
with him than I am, and perhaps he would find it less disagree- 
able to receive such tidings from you than from me; but of 
course I will see him myself if you prefer it.” 

“ Oh, I'll undertake the task,” answered Lady Hester. ‘“ Only 
it would be just like Oswald Kennedy to try and save both his 
nephew and his niece by offering hush-money to the American 
—which, as I need not point out to you, would be a most 
disastrous proceeding.” 

“Would it?” asked Mrs. Worsley dubiously. 

“Good heavens! yes. Why, he would never get rid of the 
fellow again. Besides, I can’t stand a man who calmly chucks his 
sister to the wolves to save his own skin. Embezzlement one 
might pardon, at a pinch; but really I must object on principle 
to such a rogue as Mr. Heywood being allowed to get off scot 
free.” 

“Well, well,” sighed Mrs. Worsley, giving evidence of a weak- 
ness which would have greatly surprised those who knew her 
best, “it isn’t for me to undertake his defence, and as far as words 
go I’m ready to condemn him as loudly as anybody. Lut he is 
going to be! finally ruined, I suppose, and—and after all, he is 
my brother’s son.” 

“ His sister is your brother's daughter,” Lady Hester observed. 
“One or other of them will have to go to the wall, I’m afraid. 
As for his being finally ruined, I should think that that was in 
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the last degree improbable. The devil takes care of his own, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Worsley looked grave, having doubts as to the piety of 
reposing any trust in that quarter. “ Perhaps,” she said, “it 
may not be necessary to proceed to extremities.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that; it depends upon what you call 
extremities. One thing you may be sure of: Oswald will let the 
rogue down as easily as he can. Now, Mrs. Worsley, I mustn’t 
take up your time any longer. We shall meet again soon, I hope.” 

Lady Hester rose and held out her hand, into which the other 
lady, unable to forego an opportunity which possibly might not 
recur, thrust a little sheaf of papers. 

“A few prospectuses,” she explained. “Perhaps you will 
kindly glance over them at your leisure. Your generosity and 
discrimination are well known, and I am aware that you are a 
subscriber to a great many useful institutions; still there are 
others to which, perhaps, your attention may not have been 
drawn.” 

“There may be,’ answered Lady Hester rather ruefully, 
“though if you consulted the postmen on whose beat my house is 
situated, they would tell you that it doesn’t seem likely. How- 
ever, one good turn deserves another, and I'll promise you to read 
these appeals, at any rate.” 

So the old lady went her way; and Mrs. Worsley, still a little 
uncertain as to the wisdom of what she had done, yet glad that 
she had done it and that the responsibility of proclaiming or con- 
cealing her nephew’s transgressions no longer rested with her, 
began to wonder in what sense she could be said to have done 
Lady Hester Burke a good turn. 

But Lady Hester, while she was being driven rapidly home- 
wards, rubbed her hands and laughed softly. ‘“ Oswald, my friend, 
and Stella, my love,” said she to herself, “I score one. I think 
you will have to admit now that the foolish instincts of an old 
woman may sometimes be a safer guide than all your combined 
and extensive knowledge of life and character. A lesson in 
humility will do neither of you any harm. I should not even be 
very greatly surprised if it were to lead you to compare notes and 
discover that you have been in love with one another for the best 
part of a year. In that event, I shall make so bold as to score 
again,” = 
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CuarteR XXXYIII. 


LADY HESTER IS BADLY TREATED. 


Durina Lady Hester’s absence a young man, with a fair beard 
and sleepy blue eyes, had presented himself in Lowndes Square, 
and, after having been informed that the mistress of the house 
was not at home, had asked for Miss Mowbray. 

The butler, who had admitted this gentleman on several previous 
occasions, had been glad (on the score of propriety) to learn that 
he was Miss Mowbray’s cousin, and had probably learnt a good 
deal more than that about him; for Miss Mowbray had a maid, 
and in country neighbourhoods there are no secrets. Therefore 
Mr. Pycroft was at once shown into the drawing-room, where he 
was soon joined by his so-called cousin. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Stella,” said he, after he had shaken 
hands with her, and had cast himself down into a chair, “I’m 
getting very sick of this.” 

“You cannot,” answered Stella, who did not happen to be in 
the best of tempers, “ be more sick of it than Iam. There really 
isn’t much use in trying to help people who obstinately refuse to 
be helped. I have seen Gertrude, and I have written to her again 
and again; but she has evidently made up her mind to tell me 
nothing. It’s rather discouraging, and if you are becoming 
discouraged I don’t blame you. Nobody’s patience is inex- 
haustible.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said Algy. “I have patience enough for 
anything. What I mean is that I'm getting rather tired of 
following your advice—if you'll excuse my saying so. I didn’t 
wish to take any step without telling you, after all the trouble 
that you have put yourself to for me; but I think the time has 
almost come for me to show myself again.” 

“Well, if you think so—— But Iam afraid you will only be 
disappointed. Whatever her reasons for refusing you may have 
been, I suppose they still exist; and we know no more about them 
now than we did at starting.” 

“ That’s just it,” returned Algy. “I fancy Ido know rather 
more. Since I saw you last I’ve had several conferences with old 
Mrs. Worsley, and I’ve contributed to more charities than I ever 
heard of in my life before.” 

“ Has that helped you on much ?” 

“Well, yes; because it has given her a good opinion of me and 
made her talk, which she wasn’t much inclined to do aé first. 
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She quite thinks, what I have thought all along, you know, that 
Heywood is my real enemy.” 

“She is his enemy, I believe; probably he has omitted to 
subscribe to her charities. The question is, whether she could 
give any plausible explanation of his disliking to be your 
brother-in-law.” 

“He may not dislike me individually, though I dare say he 
does, for I have alwaysdisliked him. But what both Mrs. Worsley 
and I suspect is that, he wants to marry his sister to somebody 
else.” And after this preamble Algy proceeded to state who, in 
his opinion, was the person in question. 

Stella began by laughing him to scorn, but grew more serious 
and thoughtful before she had heard him out. There was no 
getting over the fact, which Algy vouched for, that Mr. Fisher 
was a daily visitor in Ladbroke Square, nor could it be supposed 
that Tom was ignorant of his visits. ‘Only, if it is as you 
think,” she remarked, “I don’t understand what motive Mr. 
Heywood can have had for wanting to marry Gertrude to that 
horrid, vulgar old man. How could it be to his advantage to 
bring about such a marriage ?” 

“That is exactly what bothered me at first,” answered Algy. 
“ Besides, I couldn’t imagine why Miss Heywood should give in 
to him, if it was only a question of obliging a friend who might 
help him on in business, or something of that sort. But I begin 
to see daylight now. Suppose Heywood had got into some 
trouble in America—forgery, for instance—and suppose Fisher 
had heard of it and threatened him with exposure? One could 
understand a girl who was as fond of her brother as she is of him 
going almost any lengths to save him from public disgrace.” 

“T can’t say that it strikes me as at all probable that Mr. 
Heywood has ever committed forgery,” Stella declared. 

“T expect he has, though,” returned Algy. “ At least, it may 
not have been forgery; but he has done something shaky, and 
Mrs. Worsley knows about it. She won’t speak out; but she has 
been dropping hints lately, and she didn’t contradict me when I 
mentioned my suspicions to her. So, all things considered, it 
looks to me as if I had got as much information as I am likely to 
get, and had better begin to act upon it.” 

“To act in what way ?” Stella inquired. 

Algy, twisting his moustache meditatively between his thumb 
and forefinger, replied that he didn’t quite know, but was of 
opinion that if Fisher or Heywood, or both of them, were to be 
soundly thrashed, they would get no more than they deserved. 

“It might be prudent to make sure of their deserts before 
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paying them off in that way,” Stella observed. ‘“ Besides, short 
of pulverising them, you can’t very well remove them from your 
path with your fists, can you?” 

“Ob, it isn’t in the least likely that I shall ever come to blows 
with either of them,” answered Algy, with a regretful sigh. 
“‘What I propose to do in the first instance is to see Miss 
Heywood and ask her plainly if what I’ve just told you isn’t the 
truth.” 

“Judging by my experience,” said Stella, “it is by no means 
easy to see Gertrude, and almost impossible to get an answer to 
a plain question out of her.” 

“JT dare say old Mrs. Worsley will manage to give me an 
opportunity of seeing her, and if she won’t answer me I shall 
know what to think.” 

“ And will you know what to do?” 

Algy confessed that that was a point upon which he was 
unable to speak with all the decision that he could wish. Like 
Stella, he recognised the difficulty of helping people who decline 
to be helped, and he could hardly proclaim himself Miss 
Heywood’s champion against her will. Did Stella think that, 
even if this unhappy complication had never arisen, Gertrude 
would have answered him otherwise than as she had done? 

In short it very soon appeared that Mr. Pycroft’s visit to his 
ally had been instigated less by a desire to consult her or inform 
her of his projects than by a craving for the repetition of those 
assurances of which diffident lovers never weary. Stella, it may 
be, was a little weary of administering such restoratives ; but as 
she was also, at the moment, a little weary of her visitor, self- 
interest and charity alike prompted her to give him what he 
asked for without stint. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour he went away, cheerful and 
grateful, leaving her to her own reflections, which were less 
agreeable than his. She could not but feel that she had been 
obstinate and rather stupid in this matter, and that her theory 
of some pernicious influence being at work upon Gertrude’s mind 
could by no possibility apply to any one save Tom Heywood. 
Moreover, everything seemed to point to the probability that ere 
long she would have to eat humble pie, a dish which had never 
been to her taste. 

Consequently, when Lady Hester, marching into the room with 
triumph upon her features and an open letter in her hand, 
announced that she had just been having a long and most 
interesting conversation with Mrs. Worsley, Stella yawned and 
said, “Really? I have been having a long and not very 
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interesting conversation with Algy Pycroft. Poor Algy and 
Mrs. Worsley have found a mare’s nest between them, I am 
afraid. They have come to the conclusion—or, at any rate, Algy 
has—that Mr. Heywood has been guilty of some darksome deed 
which has been discovered by his American friend, Mr. Fisher, and 
that the mouth of Mr. Fisher is to be stopped by Gertrude and her 
fortune being thrust down his throat. It is an ingenious con- 
jecture ; but it seems to stand in need of a little confirmation.” 

“Oh!” grunted Lady Hester, not best pleased to find that 
she had been forestalled. ‘“ Well, if you know so much, I need 
only fill in the details. The ‘darksome deed,’ as you call it, of 
which Mr. Heywood has been guilty is neither more nor less than 
theft—robbery. I don’t know whether that is darksome enough 
to satisfy you; but I am quite content to accept it as justifying 
the impression that I received of him the very first time that I 
had the privilege of looking at his face and hearing him speak. 
Rather an aggravated form of theft, too, I should call it, since it 
seems that it was his partner’s pockets that he picked. As for 
confirmation ”—and she slapped the open sheet emphatically— 
“here it is for you in black and white.” 

But Stella, when she had read this incriminating record, 
professed to think very little of it. ‘“I have often,” she de- 
clared, “asked people who ought to know about such things 
what constitutes fraud, but I have never yet got an exact 
definition of it. I believe that when people lose their money 
they almost always say they have been defrauded; but when 
they lose other people’s money or can’t meet their engagements 
they only call themselves unfortunate. All this probably means 
no more than that Mr. Heywood’s partners trusted him with 

‘their affairs and that he mismanaged them—that is, supposing 
that there is any truth in the story at all.” 

“We shall very soon find out whether there is any truth in 
the story,” answered Lady Hester; “and I would point out the 
difference between theft and bankruptcy if I didn’t know that 
you understood it as thoroughly as I do. My dear Stella, you 
had better throw up your brief. Believe me, your client hasn’t a 
leg to stand upon.” 

Stella merely smiled, which was a very rude and provoking 
thing to do. 

“Bless me, child!” cried Lady Hester, rather incautiously, 
“do you really imagine that you have been clever enough to take 
me in all this time? I confess that I did, just at first, think that you 
had had the atrocious taste to take a fancy to that man Heywood ; 
but in justice to you, as well as to myself, I must say that my 
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.error didn’t last long. Yours is a time-honoured game, my dear 
dear Stella; I’ve seen it played scores of times—maybe I used to 
play it myself before you were born or thought of. It never by 
any chance deceives more than two persons ; but then, to be sure, it 
isn’t generally meant to deceive more than two—sometimes per- 
haps, not quite so many. Are you certain that you are altogether 
pleased with Oswald Kennedy for taking you so seriously ?” 

“T thought we were discussing Mr. Heywood, not Mr. Kennedy,” 
said Stella loftily. ‘He isn’t quite so much my client as Mr. 
Kennedy is yours; but if he were, I shouldn’t feel called upon 
to abandon him just yet. When you have proved that he once 
robbed somebody it will be time enough to inquire whether that 
would account for selling his sister to a man who, if the worst 
came to the worst, could do him no real harm.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Stella; of course it would do him harm 
to be shown up as a thief. And shown up he will be, though 
probably not by Mr. Fisher—I can promise you that much. 
Meanwhile, I’m glad you haven’t the face to deny that you have 
been playing the little game which I mentioned just now, and 
which, to my mind, has been carried on quite long enough.” 

“T didn’t deny it,” returned Stella, suddenly losing her temper, 
“because it isn’t worth while to defend oneself against such silly 
and—and vulgar accusations. However atrocious my taste may 
be, it hasn’t yet displayed itself in the form of a flirtation with 
one man in order to lead on another—which I suppose is the 
refined amusement which you give me the credit for enjoying.” 

At this Lady Hester also grew angry, and said “ Hoity-toity !” 
whereupon a very pretty quarrel ensued between the two ladies, 
in the course of which some sharp recriminations were inter- 
changed, and Stella incidentally gave it to be understood that the 
only feeling with which she regarded Mr. Kennedy was one of 
compassion not unmingled with contempt. Having been told, in 
reply, that Oswald Kennedy was worth ten of her, that she might 
consider herself lucky indeed if he ever asked her to marry him, 
but that it was more than likely that he would do no such thing, 
she retired from the field, remarking that she had now received 
as many insults as she cared to listen to, and Lady Hester had 
to go out to dinner alone that evening. 

At a somewhat early hour on the following morning—before he 
was quite dressed, in fact—Oswald received an urgent summons 
from his old friend. 

“Come round here as soon as you have finished your breakfast,” 
Lady Hester wrote. “I have heard some news about ‘ the rogue’ 
which ought to interest you.” 
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Accordingly he betook himself to Lowndes Square, where he 
was welcomed with a cordiality which may have been partly due 
to the old lady’s displeasure with Stella Mowbray, for indeed 
there is nothing like a little difference with one of our friends to 
make us appreciate the sterling qualities of all the others. 

Nevertheless, Oswald did not give complete satisfaction. He 
was less sceptical than Stella as to Tom’s delinquencies, but he 
seemed to think that the conclusions drawn by Lady Hester and 
Mrs. Worsley were, to say the least of them, premature. 

“T dare say this is more or less of a true bill,” he said, handing 
back the letter which had been given to him for perusal. “It 
sounds too circumstantial to be an invention, but it may very 
likely be an exaggeration. I doubt whether my father ever 
paid up a large sum on Tom’s behalf; I should have been almost 
certain to hear of it if he had. Then, as to Fisher’s supposed 
hold over him, I must say that it doesn’t strike me as a very 
powerful one. Of course it might be disagreeable to Tom to have 
old scandals disinterred; but whether any material injury could 
be inflicted upon him is another question. I, for one, shouldn’t 
drop him on account of sins which he may be supposed to 
have repented of, nor, I should think, would the generality of his 
friends and acquaintances in this country.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know how magnanimous you are. At any 
rate, he must know that there is one person who would drop him like 
a hot potato if once that she could be convinced that he was a thief.” 

Oswald sighed. “I fancy,” said he, “that that would depend 
very much upon what version he was able to give her of the 
affair. I suppose you haven’t told her anything about it?” 

“T have, though,” answered Lady Hester, with an angry jerk 
of her shoulders, “ and I wish I hadn’t! Stella is a positive mule! 
However, I don’t care. Facts are facts, and when I have proved 
mine, as I mean to do, perhaps she will have the manners to beg 
my pardon.” 

Oswald shook his head despondently. “1 think she is fond of 
him,” he said; “and if she is she will find excuses for him, 
whatever he may have done. After all, why not? ‘There are 
excuses for him, no doubt; there are excuses for everybody, and 
most of us want them at one time or another. It would be no 
satisfaction to me to know that she was unhappy, and I’m afraid it 
is too late for her to drop Tom now without being made unhappy.” 

“ Now, Oswald,” cried Lady Hester, “don’t you try to drive 
me into a rage, please. Few people are more even-tempered by 
nature than I am; but that wretched girl fairly infuriated me 
last night, and we abused one another like a couple of fishwives 
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until she went off in the sulks to her bedroom, where she has 
been ever since. Oh, you needn’t look so alarmed; women’s 
quarrels are not like men’s. We shall make it up in the course 
of the day, and I suppose I shall have to say that I am sorry 
for having used certain expressions—not that I am sorry, for she 
deserved every one of them, and worse. But I don’t like this 
sort of thing; it upsets me and makes me ashamed of myself, and 
I ought not to be treated so at my time of life by two people 
whom I am doing my utmost to befriend. Therefore I will thank 
you not to talk any sickening rubbish about only desiring the 
happiness of the beloved object and so forth, which may do very 
well for the stage, but is altogether out of place in real life. 
What you desire is to marry Stella Mowbray, and as I firmly 
believe that what she desires is to marry you, I think the sooner 
you come to a sensible understanding and cease to worry a 
defenceless old woman the better it will be for us all.” 

Oswald refrained from arguing the point, or reminding his 
monitress that she had held very different language with regard 
to Stella’s wishes a short time back; but he observed that they 
had strayed rather far from the immediate matter in hand. 
“What,” he asked, “do you wish me to do? Of course, if you 
and Mrs. Worsley are right in your surmise, Gertrude must not 
be allowed to sacrifice herself, but before we take any decided 
step it would be as well to make a little more sure of our facts, 
would it not?” 

“Oh, by all means,” answered Lady Hester. “Do just what 
you please so long as you don’t try to buy off the American.” 
And on being assured that Oswald contemplated no such unwise 
experiment, she said that that was a comfort, anyhow. “The 
whole lot of you,” she added, comprehensively, “are so wrong- 
headed and opinionated that one is justified in expecting anything 
of you. Well, how do you propose to verify your facts?” 

Oswald replied that perhaps the best plan would be for him to 
see Tom. “If I don’t get the whole truth out of him,” said he, 
“T shall most likely get enough for our purpose; and supposing 
that I fail altogether, I can but apply to Gertrude. You won’t tele- 
graph to America for files of the old newspapers until you see me 
again, will you? It would bea pity to stir up mud unnecessarily.” 

“Tl do nothing until I see you again,” Lady Hester promised. 
“T won’t even think of you, if I can help it. Anything more 
irritating than the sight of your solemn face, when you ought to 
be embracing me in the excess of your joy and thankfulness, I 
haven’t beheld since Stella withdrew the light of her countenance 
fromme. Be off, and may you have better luck than you deserve! ” 
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CHapTER XXXIX, 


OSWALD HAS TWO VISITORS. 


Know1ne pretty well what his nephew’s habits were, and that 
he was unlikely to be met with in the West-end of London for 
some hours to come, Oswald did not at once go to Tom’s rooms in 
Jermyn Street, but repaired to his own club, where he read the 
papers and lunched, after which he walked slowly home. So far 
from being overjoyed, as Lady Hester had declared that he ought 
to be, by Mrs. Worsley’s revelation, he was vexed and disturbed. 
After what had been said he must, of course, intervene on 
Gertrude’s behalf; but he was by no means anxious to figure once 
more in the character of Tom’s accuser, and the chances were ten 
to one, he thought, that he would only get snubbed all round for 
his pains. Justice, a humble, everyday sort of virtue, which most 
of us claim to possess, is in reality far less common than generosity, 
and a great deal more difficult to exercise towards those whom 
we distrust. In his determination to be fair to his nephew, 
Oswald not only refused to believe him guilty of entering into 
the conspiracy with Fisher attributed to him, but hesitated to 
call him a thief for defrauding his partners—if, indeed, he had 
done so. Like Stella, he was disposed to think that commercial 
morality must be measured by a standard of its own, and that the 
test of many doubtful transactions is simple success. If Tom 
had speculated unwarrantably with funds intrusted to him and 
had thereby realised a fortune, divisible between him and the 
other members of his firm, would they have been loud in their 
condemnation of him? Stella, at all events, was not likely to 
condemn him; “although,” thought Oswald, “she will assuredly 
condemn me when he tells her, as of course he will, that I have 
been trumping up charges against him again. Yet she was 
willing enough to believe anything that Madame de Révigny 
chose to assert against me. She wouldn’t even hear me in my 
own defence.” 

This being so, and since it was evident that he could not hope 
to win Stella Mowbray’s friendship, much less her love, did it not 
behove a sensible and philosophic man to accept the inevitable 
and cease longing for the unattainable? Unfortunately, philo- 
sophy and common-sense, though excellent things in their way, 
have the defect that they are apt to break down just when they 
are most wanted. The powers of the human.will are limited, and 
limited after a somewhat humiliating fashion. A wise man may 
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say, I will not over-drink myself or over-eat myself; but only a 
fool says, I will not have the gout, or, I will not fall in love. So 
the accidents of existence rule our destinies, and all we can do is 
to put a good face upon them. 

Oswald’s destiny, as he sat ruminating in his luxurious bachelor 
quarters, did not appear to him a smiling one. It wasnot exactly 
his fault that he was without an object or an interest in life; but 
such was the dismal fact. “Iam a square peg in a round hole,” 
he thought. “ Yet, if things had fallen out differently, I might 
have managed to rub off my corners and pass muster fairly well 
among the other pegs.” To be a country gentleman, a justice of 
the peace and deputy-lieutenant was not the lot which he would 
have chosen for himself some years back ; but it is precisely one 
of those lots to which a man becomes more and more reconciled 
the older he grows, and latterly he had often thought that if, by 
an impossibility, he could share it with Stella, he would not ex- 
change it for any other. To perform its duties without Stella— 
without, indeed, congenial companionship of any sort or kind, for 
Gertrude would certainly marry Algy Pycroft or somebody else 
ere long—was, however, quite another thing. Matters, in truth, 
had reached so deplorable a pass with him that he was unable to 
conceive of any kind of life which would be endurable without 
Stella. 

But this was palpably absurd. If common-sense could do 
nothing more for him, it could tell him that he was open to the 
consolations as well as liable to the infirmities of humanity. It 
would be contrary to all experience and precedent if this dis- 
appointment should make him miserable for the rest of his days. 
He even went so far (which was really philosophic of him) as to 
remind himself that he had got over a previous attachment and 
disappointment, and he was proceeding to inflict cruel wounds 
upon his self-esteem by speculating upon the possibility of a third 
indispensable person arising in the fulness of time to rule over 
his affections, when his valet, a discreet and well-trained French- 
man, came in to ask whether he was at home. 

“T don’t think so,” answered Oswald; but on hearing, to his 
surprise, that it was Major Pycroft who was waiting at the door, 
he at once gave orders for the admission of the old gentle- 
man, who presently trotted in, murmuring somewhat incoherent 
explanations. 

“Thought I would just look in upon you, Kennedy—up in 
London on business for the day—and you were kind enough to 
give me your address, you know. Hope I’m not interrupting you.” 

Oswald having made such polite speeches as the occasion 
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appeared to require, the Major went on to say that he was still 
much troubled about “ this unfortunate business of poor Algy’s.” 
“Tt don’t seem to make any progress. Algy is in London, as I 
dare say you know; but we hear nothing from him, and Stella 
Mowbray hasn’t written for a week. I thought perhaps you could 
give us some news.” 

Oswald much regretted his inability to do so, but pointed out 
that no news is generally considered to be equivalent to good news. 
* And with such a number of active well-wishers at his back,” he 
added, “ your son ought to have every chance of success—every 
chance, that is, that he can be helped to.” 

“One would think so—one would think so,” agreed the old 
gentleman ; “and that makes this delay all the more unaccount- 
able. However, I suppose we must have patience. You have 
nothing to report, then? Nochange in the position of affairs, eh ?” 

It was manifestly impossible to tell Major Pycroft that, in the 
opinion of two influential old ladies, a serious change in the 
position of affairs was imminent ; so Oswald evaded the question, 
and began to enlarge upon safe and consoling generalities, hoping 
in this way to escape cross-examination. It was not long, low- 
ever, before he noticed that his visitor, so far from meditating 
troublesome inquiries, was not even listening to him. From time 
to time the Major nodded or made a murmur of assent; but his 
thoughts were evidently elsewhere. His forehead was puckered 
up into an anxious frown; he was staring vacantly at the carpet, 
while, with a slow, mechanical movement of his right hand, he 
brushed his hat round the wrong way. It was easy to guess that 
he wanted to introduce some other topic and did not know how to 
doit. At length he shifted his position, raised his faded blue 
eyes, and cut Oswald short in the middle of a sentence. 

“Yes, yes,” said he; “ quite so—very true. And what does 
Heywood think of all this?” 

“T have had very little conversation with him upon the 
subject,” answered Oswald. “Some time ago he told me that 
his sister only wished to be let alone, and I understood him to 
disclaim any power of inducing her to change her mind. He 
said he would if he could, or something to that effect.” 

“Oh, he did, did he? You look as if you didn’t much believe 
in him, Kennedy: and indeed we all know that you haven’t been 
exactly prejudiced in his favour from the first. Don’t deny it, 
my dear fellow; I’m not making any imputation against you. 
In the case of that steeplechase business some of us thought you 
were a little unfair to him, but since then—However, that’s 
an old story. Very likely you may have known things about 
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Heywood which I didn’t know. All I can say is that he always 
struck me as being a straightforward fellow, rather happy-go- 
lucky perhaps, but perfectly honourable.” 

“Yes!” said Oswald, perceiving that he was expected to make 
some remark. 

“You don’t help a man out much!” cried the Major peevishly. 
“Well, well; I had better make a clean breast of it, 1 suppose. 
The long and the short of it is that I’ve been going in for 
speculation. A man of my age might have more sense, you'll 
say; but in these hard times it isn’t so easy for landowners to 
resist a tempting offer. So some months ago I put a few 
thousands into that patent ventilating concern which Heywood 
was connected with, and which, as you are aware, came to grief. 
Thanks to his foresight, I didn’t lose a penny by that transac- 
tion, for he withdrew my money before the crash came. By the 
way, Kennedy, do you think that was quite a straight thing to 
do? I've felt some qualms of conscience about it since.” 

“Qh, I should think it was all right,” answered Oswald 
hastily. “If it hadn’t been he would have been called to 
account, you may be sure.” 

“T suppose he would. Well, he came over one day to say that 
he had my four thousand pounds all ready to pay me, and then 
we fell to talking about business and speculation and one thing 
and another, and the end of it was that he persuaded me to leave 


the money in his hands for re-investment when he saw a good 
chance.” 


“The deuce he did!” ejaculated Oswald. 

“No; on second thoughts, I don’t believe it was he who 
persuaded me; I ought rather to say that I suggested it. 
Anyhow, it was so arranged; and I shouldn’t have felt any 
further uneasiness, but for a letter which Mrs. Pycroft received 
a short time ago from a cousin of hers, who is a London banker. 
What a small world it is, to be sure, and how things do come 
round! Mrs. Pycroft’s cousin has a son, a young fellow on the 
Stock Exchange, who, it seems, has become a great ally of 
Heywood’s, and his father wrote to ask what we knew about our 
friend. Rumours had reached him—something about a private 
gambling club, besides risky buying and selling of stocks, and he 
had heard that Heywood had lost large sums. There may have 
been no truth in it, but it made me feel uncomfortable somehow, 
and—well, you're not a married man, Kennedy, so you don’t 
understand these things; but if ever you have a wife of your 
own, I do assure you you'll find it the shortest plan to tell her 
everything. Mrs. Pycroft saw in a twinkling of an eye that I 
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had made a fool of myself in some way, and she had the whole 
story out of me before I was a day older. Then there was a fine 
disturbance! Women, as I dare say you don’t know, are the most 
cautious, timid creatures in the world, except when they take to 
speculating on their own account, and, to hear Mrs. Pycroft talk, 
you would have thought that I had robbed my family and that 
Heywood was no better than a swindler. Nothing would do but 
that I should write to him by the next post and demand my 
money back.” 

“ And did you write?” 

“Oh, yes; what else could I do? It wasn’t very pleasant for 
me, because it looked as though I doubted Heywood’s honesty ; 
but I explained how I was situated and begged him to excuse 
me. What rather put me out was that he never answered that 
letter at all.” 

The Major paused, glanced at Oswald, who made no comment, 
and presently resumed: “ Then I wrote again, and then I did get 
a reply—not a satisfactory one. He said the money was in- 
vested, that it couldn’t be realised immediately without loss, that 
I should receive a handsome dividend before long, and that he 
hoped that I should try to get over what he called ‘an un- 
reasoning panic.’ And now,” added the Major, scratching his 
head ruefully, “Mrs. Pycroft has sent me up to town to 
have it out with him. I don’t half like the job, I confess, and 
I should be very glad to know what you think about it, 
Kennedy.” 

“Why, I think,” Oswald was provoked into answering, “ Tom 
has been making free with your money; I think he has deceived 
you about it just as he has deceived me, and I shall be very much 
surprised if you ever see it back again. I don’t know what can 
have possessed either of us to leave a cat in charge of a jug of 
cream. When I gave him that four thousand pounds to make 
good the loss which you had incurred through him, it was upon 
the distinct condition——” 

“What!” interrupted the Major, “am I to understand, then, 
that it was you who provided the four thousand pounds, and that 
the story he told me about his having saved it from the wreck 
was a lie?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter where the money came from,” answered 
Oswald, greatly vexed with himself, now that it was too late, for 
having made such an admission. “Tom was bound to take care 
that you should not be a loser through his heedlessness, and, as 
his own resources seemed to be at a rather low ebb, I naturally 
helped him out with mine.” 
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“Then, sir,” exclaimed the Major, starting up in sudden 
wrath, “let me tell you that you took a most unwarrantable 
liberty! Who the devil gave you leave to meddle with my 
affairs and make me an object of charity? When I want you to 
compensate me for any losses that I may have sustained I'll let 
you know, sir. Till then perhaps you will have the goodness to 
remember that charity begins at home, and keep your gifts for 
your own relations.” 

There was no denying that the Major had some right to be 
incensed. Oswald fully admitted it, and apologised with all due 
humility. “Only,” said ne, “I hope you understand that, in acting 
as I did, I had no intention at all of making you a present. Tom, 
in fact, owed you money which he couldn’t pay, and, to save the 
reputation of the family, I took upon me to discharge his debt. 
That, I imagine, is precisely what you yourself would have done 
if your son had been in my debt.” 

But the Major refused to be mollified by any such sophistries, 
Perhaps he was not altogether sorry to be delivered, even in so 
expensive a manner, from a position of which the discomfort and 
humiliation had evidently weighed heavily upon his spirits. He 
had been subdued and crestfallen enough a few minutes before ; 
but now he held his head high and snorted proudly. 

“Say no more, Kennedy; oblige me by saying no more,” he 
cried,as he picked up his hat and stick. ‘ We are neighbours, 
and your father was an old friend of mine; therefore I shall try 
to forget what I can only call your amazing impertinence. I am 
glad that I have found out the truth in time to be spared the 
necessity of seeking an interview with your nephew, from whom 
I sincerely hope that you may recover your money. Good-day 
to you.” And out marched the Major with drums beating and 
colours flying. 

He left a very angry man behind him. Oswald was furious 
with himself for his own stupidity; but, as indeed was only 
natural, he was still more furious with his nephew, whose 
dishonesty and bad faith could now no longer be doubted. 

“ Hang the fellow!” he exclaimed aloud; “he needn’t expect 
any more mercy from me.” 

“Bravo!” cried a shrill, mocking voice in French; “ one 
should know when to pardon and when to be merciless. That is 
three parts of the science of life.” 

Whether it was any part of the science of life to pardon 
Madame de Révigny for thus audaciously invading a bachelor’s 
abode Oswald did not feel at all sure; but as she made no 
apology, the point did not immediately arise. He got up and 
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bowed with a grave, interrogative air, which seemed to amuse her 
prodigiously. 

“Your eyes do not deceive you,” said she, nodding and 
laughing at him; “it is myself! A last indiscretion—you will 
be glad to hear that it is the last. Yes; I pushed past your 
servant and the venerable old gentleman with the red face whom 
he was showing out—I think perhaps I scandalised them both a 
little—and here I am!” 

Oswald groaned. “This only was wanting!” he ejaculated. 
“The old gentleman whom you have scandalised is my nearest 
neighbour in the country. I think he must know you by sight ; 
and a joke of this kind is one that he would never understand. 
You may flatter yourself that you have given the deathblow to 
my character.” 

Madame de Révigny clapped her hands delightedly. “You 
will acknowledge,” said she, “that I owed you that much ; though 
I came here with the most amiable intentions in the world. See 
how justice overtakes those who neglect the obligations of friend- 
ship and good manners! You never call upon me ; consequently, 
when I have a piece of news to announce to you, I find myself 
forced to track you to your lair. Oswald—or rather Mr. 
Kennedy, for I think you prefer to be addressed in that way— 
do you know what brought me here to-day, in defiance of all the 
proprieties ?” 

“ Haven’t you just told me?” asked Oswald, smiling. 

“Not altogether. I have a confession to make, as well as an 
announcement, and after that a little friendly warning. Let us 
begin with the confession. It is only that I have once or twice 
traduced you to Miss Mowbray by insinuating that I had rather 
more claim upon your regard than I actually have the honour to 
possess. If that has done you any harm, it is partly your fault 
and partly hers. You provoked me by your pride and coldness 
and insularity, and she, it seems, is one of those literal persons 
who believe all that they are told. When you have married her, 
you will do well to bear that in mind.” 

“1 shall never marry Miss Mowbray,” answered Oswald, “ for 
the very good reason that she will never marry me. I was quite 
aware that you had given her a bad report of me, and I dare say 
you may have made her think worse of me than she would other- 
wise have done. If you have, that is just because she cares 
nothing for me.” 

“Ah, bah! Ifshe had been indifferent she would have said 
to herself, ‘Here is a jealous woman who is telling rather clumsy 
lies.’ Moreover, I will enlighten her and retract my words if 
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you choose. And now for the announcement. Oswald, prepare 
yourself for a shock. I am going to be married again.” 

Well, really this was such good news as to make the fashion in 
which it was conveyed a matter of comparatively small importance. 
Oswald was hearty and sincere in his congratulations, and on 
hearing that, as he had anticipated, Lord Dunedin was the bride- 
groom-elect, did not hesitate to pronounce that young man greatly 
to be envied. 

“You think so?” asked Madame de Révigny, raising her eye- 
brows ironically. ‘ You would like to be in his place, then? If 
you had chosen, perhaps—eh! perhaps then I should have sent 
you very quickly about your business. There are things which 
one covets in order that one may have the chance of throwing 
them away. Do you understand that? For the rest, he is 
charming, this little Dunedin, and he is devoted to me, and I 
mean to make him as happy as possible. Add to that that he is 
very rich, which does not diminish happiness here below. I pro- 
ceed to my warning. Let us admit that Miss Mowbray is the 
noblest of women, that does not prevent her from being a woman ; 
and, my dear Oswald, you have a rival who is not the most chivalrous 
of men. I do not know whether you share my ideas; but to my 
mind women are not bound to be chivalrous. We carry on war 
and diplomacy after a fashion of our own, which is not yours, and 
we have weapons of attack and defence which it would not become 
you to wield, seeing that you have pistols and swords ready to 
your hand in case of need. Now Mr. Heywood does not disdain 
to make use of poison in the shape of calumny. I know it, 
because he applied to me to furnish him with a small dose tor your 
benefit. Oh, I admit that I offered it to nim; out you understand 
that I should not have made such an offer without being pretty 
sure that it would be accepted. As it was, he put in his 
application rather too late, and was sent away no wiser than 
he came.” 

“Really,” said Oswald wearily, “I do not in the least care. 
His success as my rival is not at all likely to depend upon his 
power of calumniating me.” 

“Believe me, my friend, there is such a thing as caring too 
little, and there are admirable women who do very foolish things 
out of pique, and there are no enemies so dangerous as those who 
have a false air of good humour. However that may be, I have 
warned you and I am at peace with my conscience.” 

She remained a few minutes longer, flitting about the room, 
examining this and that, and evidently enjoying an escapade 
which, as she had declared, was to be her last; but at length, to 
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Oswald’s great relief, she went away, and soon afterwards he 
himself set out for Jermyn Street. 

His indignation against Tom had not been much increased by 
what Madame de Révigny had said, but it certainly had not been 
lessened ; and he looked forward with some satisfaction to an 
encounter in which he could hardly be worsted. 


CuarTer XL. 
TOM TRIES TO SINK OR SWIM. 


Tat no such thing as a run of luck, whether good or bad, exists 
or can exist may perhaps be clearly proved by logical and hard- 
headed persons ; and, indeed, reasoning from the firm basis of the 
doctrine of averages, it does seem as though the occurrence of 
one misfortune ought to afford some safeguard against that of a 
second. Yet, as a matter of fact, everybody knows that if he loses 
his watch to-day, he may expect to break his leg to-morrow, and 
have his house burnt down over his head before the week is out; 
and logic never has been, nor ever will be, half as convincing as 
experience. 

Experience had made Tom Heywood a firm believer in luck— 
which faith came all the more easily to him because he did not 
believe much in anything else—and on the afternoon of Lord 
Dunedin’s river-party he began to suspect that he was in for a 
spell of adversity. Premonitory symptoms of its approach had 
not been wanting. He had made some very bad financial shots, 
and had lost a good deal of money before Stella filled him with 
disquietude by showing him the cold shoulder ; but from that day 
forth there could be no doubt about the matter. The very same 
evening, on his return home, he found Major Pycroft’s first letter 
awaiting him—a most disagreeable letter, and one to which, as 
we have seen, he judged it best to return no answer. Very 
shortly afterwards, though not before he had had time to incur 
further and heavier losses, came the second letter, to which a reply 
of some sort had to be made; and an exceedingly awkward and 
damaging sort of reply it looked when indited. Such as it was, 
however, it was the best that he could make, and the statements 
contained in it, if not absolutely authentic, were very nearly so. 
It was, perhaps, not strictly true that the Major’s money was 
invested; but nothing could be more true than that Tom 
Heywood was unable at that time to raise four thousand pounds 
by the sale of the securities which his broker held for him. 

What disturbed him far more than his temporary inability to 
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do as he was requested was the circumstance that such a request 
had been made. It was plain that somebody must have been 
poisoning the Major’s candid and trustful mind; and Tom, who 
had at first been inclined to accuse Oswald of having served him 
this unfriendly turn, was disagreeably surprised when one day 
his friend Jennings, that dashing young member of the Stock 
Exchange to whom he owed his introduction to Mrs. Guldenmark 
as well as to the Microcosm Club, said casually, “I didn’t know 
you were a country neighbour of my old Aunt Pycroft’s, 
Heywood ?” 

“T didn’t know Mrs. Pycroft was your aunt,” Tom replied. 
“You mean the Croxted people, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Jennings nodded. “Rum old girl, Aunt Pycroft,” he said ; 
“she don’t talk much, but she thinks a lot. And between you 
and me, my dear Heywood, I suspect she hasn’t a very exalted 
opinion of you.” 

Tom said he was sorry to hear that. 

“Well,” returned the other, laughing, “I don’t suppose it 
makes much odds to you what an old woman thinks; but the 
governor let out that he had had a poorish report of you from 
her. You see, he knows you're a pal of mine, and he seems to 
have found out somehow or other that we don’t play sixpenny 
whist at the Microcosm. You ought to have heard him lecturing 
me about bad companions yesterday.” 

Tom inwardly cursed the Microcosm Club and the silly youth 
who had persuaded him to join that gambling confraternity ; 
also he cursed Mrs. Pycroft, and reserved a peculiarly elaborate 
form of malediction for her husband. But cursing, though a 
relief to the feelings, is of little other practical utility. It was 
only too certain that the Major would have to be paid, and that 
speedily. Now, Tom had always intended to make restitution, and 
had counted upon being in a position to do so; but, of course, if 
repayment is to be suddenly and arbitrarily insisted upon, the 
whole system of credit falls to pieces, industry becomes paralysed, 
and the progress of wealth and civilisation receives a severe 
check. Major Pycroft, as it chanced, had chosen a singularly 
unpropitious time to make his demand. Either Home Rails were 
depressed, owing to Prince Bismarck having caught a cold in his 
head, or Egyptian Unified had had a heavy fall in consequence of 
the disturbed condition of Ireland, or some other phenomenon, 
with regard to which the operation of cause and effect was 
equally obvious, had occurred. At all events, when Tom, under 
the influence of panic and in opposition to his broker’s advice, 
had regained possession of three thousand pounds in hard cash, 
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he found, to his dismay, that this deplorable sum, together with 
an odd hundred and fifty pounds at his bankers’, represented his 
entire fortune. He had not anticipated being reduced to such 
extremities as that, and his alarm was very great. He might, 
no doubt, negotiate a loan. Oswald, if asked, would almost 
certainly advance him money; Fisher might probably do so. 
But there were circumstances which rendered application to 
either of these: gentlemen undesirable ; and to forward a cheque 
for three thousand pounds to Major Pycroft on account would be 
a measure of doubtful expediency. Some people are reassured by 
instalments, and thankful to get them; others are so ignorant 
of the delicacy of financial operations as to be less frightened 
by the receipt of no bread than of half a loaf. To the latter 
category Major Pycroft in all probability belonged. Now, it 
would never do to incur the serious distrust of Major Pycroft, 
who might be supposed to possess some influence over Stella 
Mowbray, and whose discretion, in any case, could not be relied 
upon. Therefore, after taking as calm a survey of the situation 
as he could, Tom came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
for it but to play a bold game. By this he‘meant that he would 
play baccarat for high stakes at the club. It was useless to think 
of effecting a lucky coup in the City ; there would not be time for 
that, even if the opportunity had been discernible; but it was no 
uncommon thing at the Microcosm Club for several thousands of 
pounds to change hands in the course of an evening, and although 
hitherto Tom had more often than not risen from the table a 
loser, that was no reason for supposing that his turn would never 
come. 

Dining that evening at a club of another kind, with the 
ingenuous Jennings as his guest, he remarked, “I’m going to put 
on the pot to-night; I feel like winning.” 

“Then,” cried the other, “ I’ll throw over all my engagements 
and go with you, old man. I’ve been dropping coin right and 
left, and | see that my only chance is to follow some chap who 
thinks he has got a vein. You should never,” continued this 
hardened gambler, speaking with all the weig!it of a twelve- 
month’s experience, “disregard such intuitions. I don’t often 
have ’em myself, I’m surry to say; but whenever I do I find 
they're infallible.” 

“ Do you feel any symptoms of one now?” Tom inquired. 

“Not [! It isn’t likely, after such a vile week. In fact I had 
made up my mind to be a good boy and leave the cards alone for 
a bit. But this will be your spec, not mine, don’t you see; and I 
shall trust blindly to you to pull me through.” 
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Tom stifled a sigh. So far from experiencing the sanguine 
expectation to which he had laid claim, his spirits were weighed 
down by an unwonted sense of despondency. Nevertheless, he 
did not falter in his purpose. “It’s sink or swim with me,” he 
mused. ‘As likely as not I shall get a peremptory demand from 
that old wretch Pycroft to-morrow morning, and if I try to put 
him off again there'll be an explosion.” 

More than once before in his career he had found himself con- 
fronted by that dreadful alternative of sink or swim, and he had 
never yet sunk; unless indeed he could be said to have done so 
after his fatal mishap at St. Louis, and even then he had risen to 
the surface again with great rapidity. His courage and buoyancy 
and good-humour had, however, always been due to physical 
rather than to moral causes; and when middle life has been 
reached the recuperative powers of nature must needs begin to 
flag. For some time past Tom had been conscious of a change in 
himself, of a tendency towards nervous apprehension, a dislike of 
risk, a longing for rest and security. He glanced across the 
dinner-table at his companion and felt almost inclined to take that 
inane, self-satisfied, prosperous young gentleman by the throat. 
How uneven is the distribution of earthly fortune, responsibility, 
and peril! Toa man who asked nothing better than to be able 
to lead a decent, orderly life there was something intolerably 
provoking in the spectacle of this fellow, who could afford to lose 
hundreds or even thousands of pounds at an idiotic game of 
chance, knowing that the worst that could befall him would be a 
severe and well-merited paternal rebuke. ‘“ At my age,” thought 
Tom, “ he will have given up baccarat long ago ; he will be a respect- 
able and respected citizen, with a large family, a large income, and 
a large waistcoat ; he will be just as well pleased with himself as 
he is now, and with just aslittlereason. There’s no justice in this 
dog-hole of a world, and there would be no honesty either, if 
honesty didn’t happen to be the best policy for those who have 
already grabbed more than their share of the world’s wealth. 
‘ La propriété c’est le vol!’” 

But instead of giving utterance to these shocking sentiments 
he chatted pleasantly with Mr. Jennings, who drank a great deal 
of champagne and waxed merry in consequence. He himself was 
less abstemious than usual; so that some change for the better 
had taken place in his mental condition when the time came for 
an adjournment to the Microcosm. 

That establishment, recently opened in a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, so far deserved its name that it counted all sorts and 
conditions of men among its members. It was not exactly a 
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gambling-hell, although to afford facilities for private gambling 
was its sole raison d’étre. It was possible to dine there; it was 
possible to read the papers there; Mr. Jennings, senior, had, 
moreover, been given to understand that the Microcosm was not 
at all a vulgar place of resort—which had been a consolation to 
him. It is not altogether satisfactory that one’s son should lose 
money at cards ; but if he is to do so, let it at least be in aristocratic 
company. In the company of Mr. Thomas Heywood, which 
could hardly be called either aristocratic or satisfactory, Jennings 
the younger walked towards their joint destination and listened 
to words of wisdom by the way. 

“Depend upon it,” Tom was saying, “the way to win at 
baccarat is to take the bank. I’m going to take it to-night as 
soon as I get the chance, and I’ll go halves with you if you like.” 

“Right you are!” answered the young man. “I’m game for a 
monkey. Farther than that I can’t go, and if I lose as much as 
that I shall be about cleaned out.” 

“ Well, I hope you won’t lose at all,” said Tom, who had pro- 
posed this partnership after some inward debate, because he had 
more belief in his friend’s luck than in his own. “A thousand 
pounds ought to take a good deal of losing, anyhow.” 

As chance would have it, the opportunity which Tom sought 
was given to him very shortly after he had taken his place at the 
long table. While waiting for it he had won some twenty pounds, 
which was encouraging so far as it went, and for some time after 
he had assumed the functions of banker fortune smiled upon him. 
His gains at first were not as large as he could have wished, 
because the players were less numerous than usual; but after 
midnight reinforcements began to pour in and the receipts in- 
creased proportionately. There was a moment when Tom calcu- 
lated that the bank must be a winner to the extent of something 
over one thousand pounds. This, however, proved to be high-water 
mark. A reaction set in; the ebb was more rapid and more 
regular than the flow had been ; and in a surprisingly short space 
of time Tom found that the limit specified by his partner had 
been reached, each of them being five hundred pounds to the bad. 
Mr. Jennings, having been informed of this state of things by a 
glance, at once rose, remarking that he had had enough for one 
evening, and left the room, while Tom, who would gladly have 
done likewise had he been able to afford it, continued for a time 
to show a bold front to adversity alone. Then he began to win 
again, slowly at first, more rapidly afterwards, until, on ceding the 
post of banker to somebody else, he found that. he had recovered 
about two-thirds of his losses. Ata late hour he took the bank 
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once more, having won a trifle in the meantime; and so, with 
various ups and downs, the game (which, as most people will 
agree, is absolutely devoid of intrinsic interest) went on. When, 
for want of a sufficiency of players, the end came Tom was about 
three hundred pounds poorer than he had been at starting—a 
result which, without being disastrous, was extremely provoking. 
This, then, was all that had come of his neck-or-nothing policy ! 
—a wasted night, a splitting headache, a sense of utter weariness 
and disgust. He felt like a man who, after nerving himself to 
blow his brains out, only succeeds in giving himself a scalp- 
wound. 

“What sickening rot this baccarat is!” he exclaimed. “One 
hammers away at it hour after hour and leaves off quits, or there- 
abouts. I'd a great deal rather play pitch and toss.” 

“Or cut through the pack for fivers,” said the person addressed. 
“Suppose we do? It was to-morrow morning long ago, and one 
might as well have breakfast before going to bed.” 

Tom jumped at the suggestion. This Captain Swillington, 
middle-aged, disreputable, an inveterate gambler and, it was 
whispered, an uncertain payer, was not, to be sure, the man of all 
others with whom he would have chosen to engage in the pastime 
proposed; moreover, Captain Swillington had evidently been 
drinking more than was good for him, and all sorts of unpleasant 
consequences may arise from playing with people who have not 
all their wits about them. However, he was the only available 
antagonist, all the other revellers having now departed. 

It was often asserted that at the Microcosm breakfast and 
supper were interchangeable terms; the club, at any rate, was 
kept open all night, and the sun was shining brightly outside the 
darkened windows when the two men sat down to play. Cutting 
through the pack for five-pound notes sounds exciting enough ; 
but of course it can only be so if the luck inclines persistently to 
one side or the other, and on the present occasion half an hour 
was spent in a wearisome game of see-saw less satisfactory even 
than baccarat. Then Captain Swillington suggested a few turns 
of “Marshal Ney,” a beautifully simple form of gambling with 
which many people are doubtless familiar, but which may be 
briefly explained for the benefit of those who are not. 

Two parallel lines of cards (limited or unlimited in number) 
are placed, face downwards, upon the table; the dealer selects 
one, his opponent takes the other; three more cards are then 
turned up, and when, on examining the lines, a card is found 
corresponding to one of these three, the player to whom the' line 
belongs is paid—once if the card be in the first place, twice if it 
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be in the second, and so on. What thrilling sensations may be 
produced by the discovery of three winning cards in succession at 
the end of a line of four-and-twenty may be conceived by the 
least imaginative; and this delightful experience actually fell to 
Tom’s share at the end of a quarter of an hour’s play. He thus 
landed no less than £345 at one swoop, his opponent’s line 
having turned up blank, and it seemed to him that the time had 
come to take pencil and paper and make a note of that pleasing 
circumstance. 

Captain Swillington said, “Oh, bother! we shall remember all 
right;” but Tom thought a few figures might be useful to 
refresh the memory, and from that time onwards he kept a strict 
debtor and creditor account. 

It was the less irksome to him to take this trouble because 
now, after so much patient waiting, fickle Fortune declared 
herself decisively on his side. ‘Time after time he proved 
victorious, while Captain Swillington drank whisky and soda and 
used strong language, until at length the latter, pushing back 
his chair, asked somewhat roughly, “ Well, how do you make out 
that we stand now?” 

Tom, after a brief calculation, answered, “I’m £1,470 to the 
good.” 

“Oh, come!” cried Captain Swillington, bursting into a loud 
laugh, “draw it mild, old chap!” 

“There are the figures,” answered Tom, pushing the paper 
across the table; “I wrote them down after each turn.” 

“Dare say you did, my dear fellow; but it don’t follow that 
you wrote ’em down correctly. I’ve kept account too, you know, 
and, according to me, I owe you just £325,” 

“ Where is your account ?” Tom asked. 

“ Made calculation in my head,” replied the other promptly. 

“In your head!” ejaculated Tom; for in truth poor Swilling- 
ton was by that time in no state to undertake the simplest 
arithmetical “ calculation.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Captain Swillington answered, with solemn and 
laborious distinctness of utterance, “in my head. And if you 
think I’m a rook, sir, you had better lay the dispute before the 
committee, who have power to deal with any spephysic—I mean 
suspiffic—charge of that kind brought by one member against 
another.” 

This was most unpleasant. Tom knew very well that to 
appeal to the committee under such circumstances would be a 
hazardous course. Committees do not like rows ; committees are 
seldom disposed to look with favour upon those who claim to 
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have won large sums and can only support their claim by 
evidence in their own handwriting, added to which it is pretty 
generally understood that no gentleman will play with a man 
who is intoxicated. A painful pause ensued, which was broken 
by Captain Swillington, whose displeasure appeared to have 
been shortlived.” 

“Can’t work it out,” said he; “we shall never get it right— 
discrepancy too great, you know. Tell you what, I'll toss you 
double or quits.” 

“Double £1,470 or double £325 ?” Tom inquired. 

Captain Swillington was hanged if he knew. Couldn’t go 
into vexatious details, but was ready to toss double or guits. 
That was his offer, and Heywood might take it or leave it. 

“Very well,” said Tom, perceiving that argument would be 
useless; “let us put the sum at £735, then—just half of what 
it really is. Ill toss you whether you pay me £1,470 or no- 
thing ; but I won’t toss more than once, mind. Do you agree 
to that ?” 

Captain Swillington, by way of reply, flicked a sovereign into 
the air, caught it upon his knee, and clapped his hand down over 
it; whereupon Tom called “ Heads!” 

“Tails!” responded the other, examining the coin very rapidly 
and putting it back into his pocket. 

There was nothing further to be said. A more barefaced 
swindle was never perpetrated; but it not unfrequently happens 
that those who are the victims of a swindle must grin and bear it. 
Tom left the room and the house without a word, called a passing 
hansom, and was driven back to his lodgings in the garish light 
of day, turning up the collar of his overcoat to hide his white tie, 
ashamed of his unshaven face and swollen eyelids. 

When he reached his bedroom he threw himself, dressed as he 
was, upon the bed, and almost immediately dropped into a 
profound slumber, which lasted until after midday. The power 
of falling asleep at a moment’s notice was one which he had 
acquired in early life, and which, happily for himself, he still 
retained. He awoke refreshed in body, but sadly cast down 
in spirit. If on the previous day he had feared that the luck was 
against him, he was quite certain of it now. To have been 
unsuccessful at baccarat would have been endurable, however 
melancholy; but to have actually won the sum that he required 
and more, and then to have been robbed of it by the unblushing 
effrontery of that tipsy ruflian was the very refinement of 

cruelty. After that any calamity, probable or improbable, 
might be looked fox 
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He ate a very late breakfast, and spent the rest of the after- 
noon in his arm-chair, smoking and brooding over the troubles 
which he foresaw. His horizon, in truth, was black with clouds 
such as might well make any man’s heart sink; still he had hitherto 
contrived to contemplate or ignore them cheerfully enough. 
Now however—for no particular reason, except that he had been 
wickedly defrauded of £1,470—he seemed all of a sudden to see 
the truth with painful distinctness—to realise that he was a 
married man, whose wife might quite possibly live for another 
two or three years; that he was a ruined man, whose daily bread 
would depend ere long upon the good pleasure of a somewhat 
close-fisted American ; lastly, and worst of all, that he was a de- 
faulter, who might at any moment be called to account by a 
stupid and irate country gentleman. 

Soon after five o'clock a ring at the door-bell made him turn 
cold and pale, so convinced was he that this was Major Pycroft, 
come to demand what could not be granted. He heard the front 
door opened, then a man’s step ascending the stairs, and then to 
his immense relief, the servant announced “ Mr. Kennedy.” 

Yet, if he had taken the trouble to glance at Oswald’s face, and 
if he had been anything of a physiognomist, he might have 
divined that he would presently be called upon to fence with 
an adversary more formidable than the innocent, irascible old 
Major. 
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